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ADDING MACHINES 


Lot the experience of business 
guide your selection of 


classroom 








CALCULATORS 














BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 








It’s important to be particular in your choice of machines for business 
education. Students, to succeed, need to know--and feel at ease with— 
the tools they will use when they go to work. And that’s exactly why ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Burroughs business machines are preferred in so many school systems. 

Burroughs’ knowledge of business problems and Burroughs’ engineering 

skill have combined to produce business machines that are universally 

accepted in the business world. They do the work in less time, with 

less effort, and at less cost. They are ruggedly built to take hard use WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
and require little maintenance. That means that students who learn to 

handle figures on Burroughs business machines have the advantage of 4 

experience on the kind of business machines they will find in actual Bu rroughs 

use everywhere. 

Why not call the Burroughs man listed in the yellow pages of your 

telephone book? Let him give you the facts showing why you should 

select Burroughs business machines. Burroughs 
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Brazosport Senior High School, Freeport, Texas, 
has found that using IBM Electric Typewriters gives 
beginning students a feeling of instant success. Pro- 
fessional-looking results at the very first touch of the 
keys send enthusiasm up ... keep the desire for prog- 
ress at a high level, all through the course. 

Teachers, too, at Brazosport, have enjoyed a boost 
in morale as a result of using IBM Electrics. Teaching 
is simplified. Many time-consuming technique drills 
are eliminated. Advanced work developing speed and 
accuracy can be started immediately. 

Bring the classroom-proved advantages of IBM 
Electric Typewriters to your school now. 


IBM | ¢ luctiicy [ypounitin 


“THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 
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IBM, Dept. E-4 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


LC] Please send booklet, “Electric Typewriters in 
Education,”’ and latest classroom results. 
= We'd like to see your Sree color sound movie, 


“Electric Typing Time,’’ on 
(date) 
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ls EASY to Teach 


Calculating... 


when you can 
own this Monroe 


for just 5¢ a day! 


Now for just 5¢ a day you can own the Monroe 


Educator, the full-keyboard calculator that gives. 


students the most thorough, the most basic prepa- 
ration for business. 


Besides you can teach more pupils due to the low 
cost of the Monroe Educator. Yes—5 Educators cost 
even less than 2 electric models. That means that 
for the same investment 5 pupils can be learning — 
not just 2. 


And students of every intelligence level master 
the Monroe easily because its manual operation is 
so short a step from pencil and paper figuring. 
Even seven-year-olds—tested at one of the foremost 
elementary schools in America—quickly mastered 
the operation of the simple Monroe Educator. 





Moreover, with greater mastery of the basic cal- 
culating skills your students will achieve better 
job records. Employers will be better satisfied. 


You'll find the Monroe Educator convenient, too. 
It goes anywhere in the classroom. Needs no elec- 
tric outlets. And it’s so portable, so light your stu- 


_ dents can move it from desk to desk — quickly, 


easily. It can be conveniently stored. 


At just 5¢ a day any school can afford the Educa- 
tor. Ask your nearest Monroe representative to 
tell you how other schools, other teachers have 
used the Monroe Educator and Course to make 
their teaching job easier—and at this surprisingly 
low cost, too. Or write to the Educational Depart- 
ment, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING + ADDING + ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ELIZABETH T. VAN DERVEER 





BRING THE 
COMMUNITY 
INTO THE 
CLASSROOM 








en 


Business teachers have long been aware that using community resource materials in their teaching 
arouses exceptional class interest. Field trips, outside speakers, office equipment demonstration, 
movies, posters, collection of office forms were used by many business teachers long before the com- 
paratively recent emphasis has been given visual aid materials in methods courses. 

Business itself, newly conscious of the tremendous need for better understanding of its place 
in the American economy, is busily preparing teaching aids, encouraging business-industry-education 
days, and the reverse. Some trade associations, for example the life insurance companies, are pre- 
paring and offering materials to the schools for class use. Other businesses on an individual basis, 
such as Bristol-Myers, are making serious effort to prepare educational aids for all grade levels. 
Movies, posters, literature are free for the asking. 

As teachers become more accustomed to the abundance and the use of these materials from busi- 
ness, many are becoming more critical of the supply now available. Some seem of the opinion that 
business literature because of its very nature must be unfavorable business propaganda merely 
because business is making it available. Others, too, are somewhat suspicious. The administration 
of one school system will not permit the display of any business materials no matter how attractive 
or pertinent to the subject matter under discussion because they are regarded as business advertising. 
Labor unions in some industries which have participated in the business-industry-education days have 
raised objections to the procedure on the basis that the visitors see only what management wants 
them to see. Retailing teachers in some communities may not mention the names of stores in their 
classes as this technique is classified as discriminatory. 

“Bring the community into the classroom”? It would seem that to do so brings problems. To 
avoid the opportunity seems not to be the answer. What is the responsibility of the teacher in this 
matter? Are these problems arising because of the techniques of using such material—proper screen- 
ing for selection, personal evaluation of a proposed field trip, and the like? Or should more teachers 
be concerned with the preparation of these materials? Because of the growing realization that as 
business is a resource for the classroom so the classroom is an important resource for business, must 
teachers be more conscious of the quality of materials being offered for use and more active in their 
preparation ? 

How can the classroom teacher insure that more usable materials will be prepared for class use 
and at the same time better human relations between business and the public? 

First, those who have ideas about the kind of materials they feel would be practical, helpful, and 
have more than a temporary value should share their ideas with someone who is able to put them into 
force. That someone might be another teacher with more creative ability or one who is able to 
approach the proper organization with the offer of assistance in planning such materials. The method 
might be to secure the cooperation of one of the business education organizations or a workshop 
group at a teachers college or university who would be able to plan and carry on with the project. 

Second, when a teacher uses materials prepared by business, he should write that business a 
frank evaluation of the material. Very often films with good titles and good film catalog description 
are found to be very disappointing because they are not designed for education but for propaganda. 
One of the DuPont films which is listed in all the educational film catalogs and which from the title 
and description appears to be an informational discussion of nylon is found to be a fantasia, a style 
show ; another so dramatizes the uses of nylon that it is quite sickening to the observer who is hoping 
to get some objective information on the subject. Perhaps this latter film was not prepared for 
school use in the first place; on the other hand, perhaps DuPont would have welcomed educational 
guidance in preparing a film of more classroom value. This would have led to better good will for 
DuPont. Too often the present films leave the observers with the feeling that they have been trapped 
into seeing something they did not want to see. 

Third, often business educators collaborate in the preparation of teaching materials. Such collab- 
oration should extend throughout the planning and the execution of the project. It should be on a 
highly professional basis; merely because a person has a name in business education is no indication 
that he is the best person for such a job. When a teacher is approached for such cooperation, he 

(Continued on page 322) 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE | 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS | 





LONG AGO 


YEAR-END 
SURVEY 





tional courses during the year? Or do I still plod along the old w.p.m. and true-false trail blazed 


of the March JouRNAL oF BusiNess EpucaTion and check yourself against the queries you find there. 


— | 


The “20-Years-Ago” page in this JouRNAL always stirs memories and often causes a sen-e of ] 
frustration. 

Twenty years ago Dr. William R. Odell raised a question as to the “Value of Business Experi- 
ence.” A short time later, at an educational meeting in Oakland, California, work experience as an § 
educational medium was under consideration. 1] was for it; Dr. Odell was not. Finally it developed | 
that he was thinking of one thing and | of another. A vague, meaningless thing which he called § 
business experience is what he referred to, while specific occupational experience is what I was, | 
and still am, contending for. See the difference ? 

Work experience of almost any kind may have, as many believe, value as general education. But 
related occupational experience is essential if it is to contribute significantly to one’s vocational | 
training. ‘ 

I don’t know whether or not Dr. Odell finally got straightened out on this subject, but the teachers | 
at that Oakland meeting seemed to get the point. 

Back there, Louis D. Huddleston feared that business education in the near future would be little | 
more than bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting. As I remember it, the “near future” not only | 
had already arrived, it had been here all the time—and still is. 


The JouRNAL editor, commenting on Huddleston’s fear says: “. .. we have certainly lost ground 
in social business education for all the large amount of lip service we give it.” If “social business 
education” is used in the usual sense of that expression, | agree. But the whole picture is clouded | 
a bit by gains in other fields of education—mathematics, social studies, general science, etc. Some- 
one should study the educational program as a whole at the secondary school level with a view to 
bringing out the gains and losses in what I| prefer to call general or background or personal-use 
business education, and to determine the departments responsible for them. Such a study should 
clarify the situation as far as business education is concerned, and point the way for further advance | 
under its leadership. Perhaps | shall have a try at this job. 


As the school and college year draws to a close, you should take an inventory of your achievements | 
and compare them with the goals I hope you set for yourself last September. Answering such ques- | 
tions as these should be most useful to you in planning your summer schedule and in facing up to the | 
new year’s schedule in the fall. 

1. What new teaching methods have I really used successfully ? 

What new instruction materials have I used? 


w WN 


What new equipment or other aids have I used? 


~ 


What improvement in results can I attribute to any of the above new features of my work? 


Did my classes do as well as, or better than, those of last year did? 


or 


6 How may I account for any differences noted ¢ 


What have I contributed to the personality development of my students? 


mnN 


. What have I done in the way of counselling my students vocationally or otherwise ? 

9. Have I used the library, or encouraged my students to use it, as much as I should have done? 

10. What books on business, business education, education in general, or on my special field of | 
training have I read = 

11. What periodical literature have I read regularly 7 

12. What innovations have I adopted for the conservation of time for such non-teaching work as | 
is referred to above? 


13. Can I list a few changes in standards and measuring devices that I have adopted for my voca- 


by my predecessors in the pioneer days of vocational business training ? 


And if you wish to do a still more thorough job of appraising your year’s work turn to page 241 
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16-Page B.E.A.* Guide 
For Teaching Electric Typing 


Here’s the complete educator’s guide to the electric typewriter. 16 fact- 
filled pages covering its development, nomenclature and importance 
in business. Special sections explain how to teach electric typing (be- 
ginning and advanced ), how to set up a complete B.E.A. electric typist 
workshop and how to obtain additional free teaching aids. This book, 
the first of its kind, is a real “must” for every typing instructor and 


school administrator. Mail this coupon for your complimentary copy. 


*Business Education Advancement 


P. S. Pepe, Manager, Typewriter Education Services 
Remington Rand Inc., Room 2720, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send me free copy of 16-page B.E.A. Guide for Teaching 
Electric Typing, (RE 8591). 
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REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


IN TYPEWRITING 


PART Ill 





John L. Rowe* 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 


EKACHERS of typewriting should 
remind themselves frequently that 
the 
venient term for designating a group 


word “‘class” is merely a con- 


of students under one teacher and 
that they are teaching individuals. 
These individuals differ widely in 
their 
learning 
physical, physiological and psycho- 


native endowments, in their 


potentials, and in_ their 
logical abilities. These differences are 
clearly demonstrated in the average 
typewriting class. 

It is incumbent upon teachers to 
recognize individual differences, to 
accept them as a necessary condition 
in the classroom situation, and—most 
importantly—to strive to meet them 
intelligently by a well planned, flex- 
ible program of instruction. Although 





Illustration Shows Dr. Rowe 
Technique To a Class in 
Typewriting. 


The Above 
Demonstrating 
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to both dull and bright students ( slow 





or fast learners), it must offer al} yp, 

means of keeping all students /rofit- Ziscot 

ably occupied in improving  theirffi pits 

typewriting skill throughout the class coals 

period—not just “busy” at the key- Cates 

board. This will be the most eft ctives dents 

approach to remedial instruction, | will b 

We cannot afford to neglect the own 

needs of the superior students or the indge 

poorest student while we direct our ie 

teaching efforts to meet some theo- tint : 

retical “average.” Why should fast, . ¢ 

learners have to mark time while the Mf tem 

slow learners plod along to fulfill the] 
minimum requirements? Why should § 

the slow learner be frustrated by Th 
goals that remain always just beyond] cs 

his reach? Teachers may agree on} The 
what constitutes an average perfor- J Type 

mance, but they do not agree on the ~ | 
, . 9 work: 

average potential. It is much sounder, bles 

therefore, to devise a method that J - 
will enable each student to work to ave 4 

the limit of his own potentiality and J a ” 

to make maximum progress. J 7 . 

The following suggestions are of- a This 
fered to help the teacher (1) to pro- — 
vide for individual differences in the | assign 
tvpewriting class and (2) to encour- ast 
age each student to develop his type- ee 

writing skill to the limit of his own BR iearn 

potential. 9 unit: 

Placement and Equipment plus 

The ideal placement plan is based 4 aver: 
on a homogeneous group; however, § work 

capabilities of students do differ the ideal is not always practicable. @ ond 
widely in motor skill learning, effec- The teacher should separate students J secor 
tive instructional technique can who irritate or distract each other. A : of et 
achieve commensurate development — slow typist should not be seated next J being 
of their typewriting skill. to a rapid typist. Students who have 9 by tt 
Too many teachers of typewriting defective sight or hearing should be § yidu 
fail to investigate the causes of many seated in the front of the room. Th 
individual differences which affect the Whenever practicable, the teacher 9 able 
progress of their students. Many of — should concede to the expressed pref- J time 
these differences can be met easily by erences of students for seats. 7 the c 
making changes in the classroom ar- The typewriting classroom should d their 
rangements, such as seating the stu- be well lighted, neat, and comfor- | requi 
dents to provide for differences in tably ventilated. “Good housekeep- Jare « 
physical or psychological needs. ing” is just as important in the class- J they 
Others may be remedied to some ex- room as it is in the home or office. @ situa 
tent by an after-class conference or The better the working conditions, J prep 
a personal demonstration. the higher the quality of work. Desks J typis 
Individual differences must be and chairs should be adjustable and In 
taken into consideration when the should be placed advantageously. gin ; 
teacher decides upon a method of in- Copyholders should be provided. § initi: 
struction. If a method is to be effec- The proper equipment lessens fatigue §§ js te 
tive and generally satisfying, it must and increases the possibilities for skill J prov 
provide the best instruction possible development. quir 
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Goal Setting 

The setting of a single goal often 
discourages the slow typist and in- 
hibits the rapid typist. Typewriting 
goals should be adapted to the indi- 
vidual student’s potential. The stu- 
dents should be informed that they 
will be expected to progress at their 
own rates and that they will be 
judged upon their own personal im- 
provement. It is well to remember 
that individuals have to sense a need 
or a desire for improving before they 
attempt to do so. 


Lesson Plan 


The Variable Assignment Plan 


suggested by Blackstone and Smith, 


The Improvement of Instruction in 


Typewriting, appears to be the most 
workable and profitable in that it en- 
ables the slow students to learn at 
least the minimum essentials neces- 
sary to prepare them for the next les- 


J son unit and to develop sufficient skill 


for some type of office employment. 
This plan, which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the minimum-maximum 
assignment, involves setting up the 
unit on three levels: (1) the absolute 
minimum that the slow student must 


9 learn in order to progress to the next 


requirements 
which the 


unit; (2) minimum 
knowledges 
average typist must have in order to 
work in an average office situation; 
and (3) in addition to the first and 
second requirements, an assignment 
of enrichment materials on the unit 
being studied, which will be learned 
by the bright students through indi- 
vidual investigation. 

This plan permits the most profit- 


able employment of each student’s 


time in the typewriting classroom: 
the dull students work to the best of 
their abilities to meet the minimum 
requirements; the average students 
are engaged in getting the material 
they will need in the average work- 
situation ; and the bright students are 
preparing themselves to be expert 
typists, stenographers, or secretaries. 

In using this plan, all students be- 
gin at the same time with the same 
initial instruction. Work on the unit 
is terminated as soon as the lowest 
group completes the minimum re- 
quirements. This plan enables B and 
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A students to complete the assigned 
work on their own levels of pro- 
ficiency. 


Timed Writings 

An ideal solution to the problem of 
allowing for individual differences in 
the typewriting class during timed 
writings is a skill-building plan which 
we shall call the “theory of three.” 

Under this plan the students are 
given three opportunities on familiar 
timed writings. Only the best copy 
of the three is handed in for a grade. 
After the first timed writing, the stu- 
dent will proofread it and practice 
three times all words typed incor- 
rectly. If a student has the first copy 
typed correctly or with only one or 
two errors, he is encouraged to go all 
out for speed on the second writing. 
But if a student has many 
errors on the first writing, he is ad- 
vised to strive for accuracy on the 


made 


second. 

In this way a student is not faced 
with an all-or-nothing attempt for a 
good grade. He has a margin for 
error that encourages him to go all 
out for speed and accuracy, as his in- 
dividual problem demands. This plan 
takes the “handicap” out of graded 
timed writings and stimulates indi- 
vidual skill development. Students 
are given an opportunity to set their 
own goals without fear of being pen- 
alized for a poor performance. 


Demonstration 

Frequent demonstration is a neces- 
sary part of any effective teaching 
plan. A student may be slow because 
he is not developing the correct tech- 
niques or typing with economy of 
motion. The teacher should watch 
closely for such failures and 
demonstrate techniques whenever 
necessary. Many students unconsci- 
ously overcome their weaknesses by 
observing correct techniques as dem- 
onstrated by the teacher. Some stu- 
dents, however, will require individ- 
In such cases, it is 


re- 


ual attention. 
very helpful to the student if the 
teacher demonstrates at the student’s 
typewriter and explains the technique 
thoroughly. 

While demonstrating the teacher 
should appeal to as many senses as 
possible. Ask the students to listen to 


the correct stroke, to look at a par- 
ticular fingering pattern, to feel a 
reach or a stroke. Every technique 
should be demonstrated — no matter 
how small or unimportant it may 
appear to the teacher. An occasional 
demonstration by a superior student 
is also helpful; it instills confidence 
in the other students. 
Observation 

The teacher should observe the ac- 
tivities of the students while they ary 
engaged in practice. This should be 
managed discreetly to avoid making 
any student feel self-conscious. Many 
clues to causes of individual differ- 
ences — physical and psychological— 
can be discovered this way. Often 
the teacher may be able to overcome 
many of the difficulties observed by 
making a few changes in the seating 
arrangements, as mentioned earlier. 
Other difficulties may require a per- 
sonal conference to work out a plan 
of remedial action. 

Motivation 


The attitude of any student toward 
his work will determine in great 
measure the result of that work. The 
teacher, therefore, must have a re- 
serve of motivational devices to main- 
tain the initial enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents, to engage the interest of the 
lax or indolent, to provide new chal- 
lenges for superior students. One 
or two motivational devices will 
neither arouse nor maintain the inter- 
est of all students. 

Encouragement, in the forms of 
generous praise for the progress the 
student may be making and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the difficulties 
he may encounter, provides excellent 
motivation. There are many motiva- 
tional devices which the resourceful 
teacher may use to build incentive 
and to maintain interest at a high 
level, such as class competitions, stu- 
dent progress charts, bulletin board 
displays, bonus work, professional 
demonstrations, etc. 


Practice 
The teacher should not assume that 
his students know how to practice. 
On the contrary, they must be taught 
how to practice purposefully and re- 
wardingly. They must understand 
that repetition without improvement 
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is of little value and that skill de- 
velopment is the primary goal—not 
perfect copies of textbook drills. 


Opportunities should be provided 
for the students to use the type- 
writing classroom for practice during 
free periods or after classes. This 
will give them a chance to type what 
they please or think will help them. 
Additional practice often enables the 
slow students to compensate for 
learning difficulties encountered dur- 
ing the regular class period. Nervous 
students will probably do better when 
they are free from competition and 
tension. Of course the room should 
be properly supervised while the stu- 
dents are in the learning stages. An 
ideal arrangement would be the estab- 
lishment of an after-class typewriting 
laboratory, in which the typewriting 
instructor and one or two superior 
students, as would be 
available for consultation and assis- 
tance to those students with type- 
writing difficulties. 


assistants, 


Whenever possible, the students 
should be permitted to practice on an 
electric typewriter. This will not only 
familiarize them with the latest im- 
provements in typewriter design, but 
also will aid them in developing an 
effective stroking technique. Type- 
writing on the electric machine, with 
its compact keyboard and automatic 
carriage-return, will encourage stu- 
dents to keep their eyes on_ their 
copies. 

Preview practice is excellent for 
developing speed and control. It en- 
ables the student to automatize many 
words and phrases, which in turn en- 
courages the student to type these 
words fluently when they appear in 
context. A few minutes of preview 
practice before beginning a_ timed 
writing is highly effective. It elimi- 
nates some of the kinks from con- 
tinuity drills and offers encouraging 
results to the student. 

In class practice periods, students 
should be asked to type a word or 
drill as many times as they can, be- 
fore the next is given or time is 
called. Setting the “number of 
times” in a drill inhibits the perform- 
ances of both superior and poor stu- 
dents. 
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Grading 

If the teacher uses the Variable 
Assignment Plan, the following grad- 
ing plan is considered desirable: a 
student accomplishing only the mini- 
mum work would be given a C 
grade; a student who meets the mini- 
mum requirements and performs ad- 
ditional work related to the unit 
would be given a B grade; and a stu- 
dent who displayed superior ability 
in all phases of the unit would be 
given an A. The particular class and 
lesson unit under study would nat- 
urally determine what minimum re- 
quirements the teacher should estab- 
lish. 

Grading of timed writings or other 
work outside the required realm could 
easily be incorporated into this type 
of grading plan. Such a grading plan 
recognizes three levels of achieve- 
ment: A, superior; B, good; C, aver- 
age or satisfactory. The D grade 
merely offers a useless distinction and 
one that penalizes the student un- 
necessarily. There may be Incom- 
pletes and Withdrawals in a type- 
writing class, but there should never 
be a failure. 

Students should be given the op- 
portunity to improve their grades by 
bonus typing. Later in the course, 
the teacher should give separate 
grades for skill and a»plication in 
typewriting. The grading method 
should be publicized ; the student has 
the right to know how he is being 
graded and what he may do to im- 
prove his grade. 

Another useful plan for providing 
for individual differences in working 
out a grading plan is to give a per- 
formance grade and an improvement 
grade. This plan has a strong incen- 
tive value to recommend it. 

Grades should be based on individ- 
ual progress, not on some arbitrary 
standard. Grades should not be used 
as class bait, because that implies a 
trap which many students are quite 
aware of. Grades only serve their 
purpose when they are given as re- 
wards for individual endeavor in mo- 
tor skill learning. 

The Negative Approach 

Individual should be 
met with a positive approach. The 
suggestions offered in this discussion 


differences 


are directed toward that end.  ever- 
theless certain negative proce lures 
for dealing with these differences in 
potential among typewriting stv lents 
have been employed in our 
rooms. These negative proce lures 
have arisen from the problem of 
profitably occupying the time cf the 
fast learners while the slow learners 
are engaged in meeting the minimum 
requirements of a lesson unit. 
Some the fast] 
learners to go on to the next practice] 
exercise or to study other subjects./ 
Some teachers even excuse students] 
to go to other rooms. Others permit§ 
their students to do personal work § 
or assign typewriting jobs connected§ 
with the class or school administra-| 
tion. All of these are basically nega-} 
tive procedures and should be elimi-| 
nated from our teaching practice. | 
They do not answer the problem, nor 
do they serve the best interests of} 
the students involved. : 
It is clear that the Variable As-} 
signment Plan meets this problem 
squarely in a positive manner. It of-| 
fers a means of keeping all students | 
profitably occupied in the develop- | 
ment of their typewriting skill as it] 
relates to the specific lesson unit un- | 
der instruction. 


lass- 


teachers permit 


It is true that the student may § 
profit from some actual work-experi- | 
ence in assisting the teacher or the | 
school office. However, the student | 
will derive greater benefit if his time | 
is occupied in exploring to the fullest | 
extent the subject matter of the les- | 
son unit under instruction. 


Summary 4 
Typewriting teachers must never 
feel that any one method will provide J 
for all the differences among  indi- 
viduals in their classes. They must § 
constantly adapt present methods and J 
discover new methods to meet the in- j 
dividual needs of their students. Stu- § 
dents find their typewriting courses | 
more satisfying and productive when | 
they feel that their own individual 
needs are being met. 
The teacher 
success in ratio to the development 


should measure his § 
and progress attained by each student 
under not by the | 
highest score or class mean. 
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been Institute for Certifying Sec- 
retaries recently announced the re- 
sults of the 1952 examination. On 
the twelve-hour examination encom- 
passing six sections (Human Rela- 
tions, Business Law, Secretarial Ac- 
counting, Economics and Business 
Administration, a Secretarial Project, 
and Secretarial Practices), there were 
123 successful candidates. On the 
first examination (1951) 62 secre- 
taries were certified. The total, then, 
is 185 who have been designated 
CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL SECRE- 
TARIES, 

Members of the business educa- 
tion profession will congratulate 
three college secretarial teachers who 
are now CPS holders: Sofrona L. 
Smith of Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois; Betty Weaver of Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens ; and Helen Sjodin of 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michi- 
gan. These women, disproving the 
old adage that “he who can, does; he 
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CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL SECRETARY 
* 
Be it known that 
THE INSTITUTE FOR CERTIFYING SECRETARIES 
by vintue of the authority granted it by 
THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
has conferred the lille of 
CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL SECRETARY 


Fane Doe 
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” 


who can’t, teaches,” were eligible for 
the examination only after submitting 
evidence that they had at least three 
years of secretarial experience. 


Why? 


When asked the question, “Why 
were you willing to spend the time, 
effort, and money to take the CPS 
examination?’ Miss Sjodin replied, 
“Perhaps I wanted to prove to my- 
self that I am teaching because I 
want to and love it and not because 
I can’t do anything else. I believe 
that in order to command respect and 
attention from today’s students, we 
must be able to prove to them that we 
can do the thing that we are teaching. 
Only if we set before them high 
standards of accomplishment can we 
expect the same from them.” (Eb. 
Note: It is the purpose of the CPS 
Institute, responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the examination, that the sec- 





who has met the requirements and satisfactorily compleled the program 
wesoribed by the Institute fr Corlifying Secrelanies 


f, 


DEAN, INSTITUTE FOR CERTIFYING SECRETARIES 


PRES NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
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retaries examined must meet a higher 
level of performance than the stu- 
dents preparing for an initial posi- 
tion. ) 

Miss Smith said, “Receiving the 
CPS certificate has been a personal 
satisfaction to me. In the classroom, 
a business teacher develops in others 
the ability to solve business problems, 
but she rarely has many opportuni- 
ties to share in the thrill of satisfac- 
tory completion of these problems 
herself. In other words, she usually 
does not have actual business expe- 
riences.” Miss Smith reports that 
since receiving the award she has had 
opportunities for practical applica- 
tions in taking dictation for a book 
on the current European situation, a 
most stimulating experience. 

Miss Weaver countered with ques- 
tions of her own: 

“Why not? We who teach secre- 
tarial studies are training potential 
secretaries. At the college level, espe- 
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cially in the four-year degree pro- 
gram, we are training potential top 
secretaries—those who can meet the 
high standards set by CPS. There 
is no better way to learn first-hand 
the knowledge, concept, and_ skill 
standards considered by executives 
to be essential for their top secre- 
taries than by taking the exam. 


1, Can we not use these standards 
to measure the effectiveness of our 
courses and of our curricula? 

2. Also, is this information not 
valuable in counseling? By acquaint- 
ing our students with the purposes of 
the program, the advantages of be- 
coming a CPS, and the nature of the 
exam, We may stimulate them to plan 
their curricula with the CPS as a 
goal. 

3. Isn’t professionalizing the job 
of the secretary our concern? The 
secretarial profession has been losing 
its glamour, causing a decrease in the 
number who enter it. 


Qualified teachers in schools offer- 
ing secretarial training programs pro- 
mote the CPS program, of course, 
by becoming CPS’s. But, in addition, 
we thereby are able to pass along to 
prospective secretaries, our students, 
a professional interest in their jobs 
and a desire to meet the standards of 
LPs.” 

The Institute Story 


The Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries was established by the National 
Secretaries Association (over 12,000 
members) with 18 members, six from 
business, six from business educa- 
tion, and six from the National Sec- 
retaries Association itself. Those 
from business education are: Estelle 
L. Popham, Dean; Irene Place, for- 
mer Dean; Dorothy Veon, Associate 
Dean; Fred Tidwell; Albert C. 
Fries; Ruth Anderson. Robert 
Slaughter is one of the business 
members of the Institute. 

Soon after its inception, the Insti- 
tute employed a test construction con- 
sultant. The objective is to prepare 
an examination that will measure top- 
level secretarial performance, and ex- 
perienced secretaries themselves are 
being used more and more in devel- 
oping examination content. 
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Next Exam 

The 1953 examination will be held 
on October 16 and 17 in various col- 
lege and university centers over the 
United States. Applicants must be at 
least 25 years of age. Either men or 
women may be certified. The amount 
of secretarial experience required for 
eligibility to take the examination va- 
ries with the applicant’s educational 
background. A college graduate must 


have at least three years of secre- 
tarial experience. The total examina- 
tion fee is $30—$5 to be enclosed 
with the application and $25 to be 
paid when the application is «p- 
proved. Applications must be post- 
marked not later than June 15 and 
should be addressed to Gertrude [. 
Birkman, P.O. Box 2180, Houston, 


Texas. 





NATIONAL SECRETARIES WEEK 


The week of May 24 to 30 will be set aside as National Secretaries Week. Mary 
H. Barrett, of Pittsburgh, president of the National Secretaries Association, whose 
organization represents 11,000 secretaries, states that the purpose of National 
Secretaries Week is "to honor the American secretary, upon whose skills, loyalty 
and efficiency the functions of business and government offices depend.” 





BRING THE COMMUNITY 


INTO THE CLASSROOM 


(Continued From Page 315) 


should be completely honest in his ap- 
praisal of himself and he may be wise 
to refuse and to suggest someone who 
is better qualified for such a service. 
Lending a name with no real collab- 
oration is like sponsoring a soap ad; 
few people have respect for this type 
of testimonial. 

Fourth, in taking field trips to in- 
dustry or business, plan the trip in 
advance; this should involve a plan- 
ning session with the management. 
In arranging this meeting, it should 
be possible to seek labor representa- 
tion on the planning committee. If 
a trip can be organized so that both 
management and labor are left with a 
more friendly feeling toward the 
school, two-way communication has 
been established for in permitting 
such a trip, it is the objective of 
business to instill a better under- 
standing of business in the minds of 
the visitors. 

Fifth, te overcome some of the 
criticism that presently exists in some 
quarters toward the use of brand 
product materials in the classroom, 
it may be wise to work toward mate- 
rials planned by trade association 
groups. Such trade associations may 
have to be reminded however that 
teacher representatives are willing to 
work with them. A single teacher 
acting as a consultant for such a 
project faces a tremendous responsi- 


bility. He must be recognized by his 
peers as a person qualified for the 
job; he must be the kind of person 
who cannot be “bought off.” Some 
of the materials prepared by inter- 
ested qualified groups of teachers in 
collaboration with business represen- 
tatives might receive better attention. 

“Bring the community into the 
classroom”? There are endless re- 
sources for an imaginative teacher to 
develop. Business and industry are 
anxious to do “the right thing.” Be- 
cause teachers have been trained to 
look for teaching opportunities and to 
see usefulness in the simplest of ma- 
terials, they should be in a position 
to advise about the type of materials 
needed. Those who are more creative 
are well qualified to assist in the ac- 
tual preparation of more effective, 
longer lasting, and perhaps less ex- 
pensive teaching aids. Those who 
are either not qualified or not inter- 
ested in planning for the utilization 
of community materials may partici- 
pate by making known their own ob- 
jective appraisal and evaluation of 
materials they do use in the class- 
room. If the critics of the use of 
these materials are more active than 
those who believe such materials are 
of value in the classroom, it may not 
be possible to “bring the community 
into the classroom” forever. 
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A SWITCH— 










HAVE noticed that speakers who 

have done such wonderful jobs at 
Chamber of Commerce meetings and 
at other organization “pep” meetings 
“fall-flat-on-their-face” when they are 
confronted by students of high school 
age. (I have also seen experienced 
teachers do a very poor job of talk- 
ing at business men’s meetings. ) 

I feel that the business men can be 
excused for failure in school talks. 
(There seems no reason at all for 
teachers to fail in public speaking. 
When I first became a DE coordinat- 
or, I made it my business to read as 
many books as was possible to help 
me in “club” talks.) I am yet to see 
a book entitled “What a Business 
Man Should Know About Talks To 
(Retail) Students.” 

When I have tried to help the 
businessmen who come to my classes 
to do a better job, I do know the at- 
tempt has always been appreciated . . . 
although not always followed. 

At Poughkeepsie, free resources 
such as the Sales Executive Club 
help in securing good speakers as 
well as educational aids for my 
classes. One of the many questions 
asked of me, whenever I meet others 
who have tried in the past to get 
good speakers, is: “What do the 
speakers talk about?” and “How can 
they do the best job?” 

When I think back to my first vis- 
iting speaker, I remember that I too 
Worried about the “What” and 
“How” of the class talk. Some 
teachers give speakers an outline 
Weeks in advance of the speaking en- 
gagement. Others “Talk on 
Selling,” and then hope it turns out 
right. Some teachers — stumble 



































say, 
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BUSINESSMEN COME TO CLASSROOMS 


Joseph C. Hecht 


Poughkeepsie High School 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


through an answer only to find they 
too are unsure of the answers to the 
speakers’ questions. I too was a 
stumbler who felt it best to 
“T’ll leave it to you,” and then hope 
for the best. After the first few 
speakers came to my class, I realized 


say, 





“Remember, if a speaker leaves your 
room with the feeling he did a good job 
. «+ you have a booster... It is im- 
portant for the class and important for 
good public relations that each speaker 
succeed." 





it would be possible to become a bet- 
ter helper to the displaced business 
men who are facing a new situation 
in the classroom. I finally made up 
a check list of ree sndations that 
should help ‘aker who asks 
r the “how” of cl 
The points I stress were learned 
through the experiences of the first 
few speakers. (One speaker talked 
for a few moments and then dra- 
matically tossed away his papers, dug 
into his brief case, and came out with 
a gross of advertising pencils. 
Every time a student asked him a 










ssroom talks. 


question or answered one of his, he 


passed a pencil to him. The class 


spoke about his presentation for 
weeks. ) 
From them I managed to get 


enough points to duplicate and hand 
out to any speaker requesting aid. 












Outline for a Class Presentation 


I. Kick off to a good start: If you 
are going to tell a joke, make it fit 
for the students’ ears and be sure the 
punch line isn’t too sophisticated. Re- 
member that the students don’t know 
the language of business as yet and 
that they have had limited experiences 
A start they 
won’t recognize may make them feel 
the talk is over their heads and, con- 
sequently, they may lose interest and 
“wander to the known,” _ (other 
thoughts ). 


II. Try to get t eA cross that 


you are a regular guy: Young folks 
can spot a phony a mile away; be 
Regular fel- 


in business and life. 





plain and act yourself. 
lows are respected. Too many speak- 
ers try to put across the idea that 
they are experts and brag about it 
by their actions. “Kids” don’t like 
big shots. 

III. Get down to the students’ 
level, but don’t let your abilities or 
subject suffer from it. It never 
hurts to talk the language the kids 
understand, and it even helps if they 
see you know the current expres- 
sions; but don’t let the idea of talk- 
ing on their level interfere with a 
well-planned objective. Furthermore, 
don’t use it to such_a degree they lose 
respect for you; moderation is the 
best rule. 

IV. Get students the 
Throw some questions relating to 
their own experience that will en- 
able them to talk about things they 
know. Confidence in 
achieved when a student can get up 
and talk of things he has experienced. 
It also gets classes anxious to partici- 
pate. 


into act: 


oneself is 
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V. Make each student feel what he 
has to say is valuable: Teenagers are 
afraid of talking in groups because 
they fear adult reaction and peer ridi- 
cule. If you can make each contrib- 
utor feel what he said helped your 
cause and you appreciate it, both 
fears will vanish. 

VI. Use an anecdote: Stories with 
“you” in it. If you’re going to tell 
a story with two people in it, let one 
person be you . . . personal stories go 
over big . . . ask any teacher. 

VII. Keep on your objective: 
Sometimes one thought drags out 
two stories that may possibly carry 
you far from your objective. Tell 
your story, get the point across, but 
return to the objective again, or the 
class may not be able to put the pieces 
together. 

VIII. Review high points: Bring 
the thoughts together for the group; 
summarize each important point. It 
is like taking a group of facts and 
cementing them together to make one 
concrete point. This is what you are 
really after. 

IX. Scatter high points throughout 
speech: This is used to prevent a 
good start from developing into a 
dragging middle and sleepy close. By 
scattering high points throughout the 
speech, the between high 
points won’t be so noticeable. 

X. Keeb away from figures: Teen- 
agers can’t understand figures even 
when they see them; just to hear the 
numbers means nothing to them. If 
you must use figures, have a chart 
and keep the figures in even numbers. 
Don’t give them $275,345.07; give 
them $275,000 or, better still, “275 
thousand dollars.” 

XI. Use dramatics to stress 
points: Remember that kids love to 
watch acts. Good teachers use drama 
in the class room and so should good 
speakers. If you are going to talk 
about the problem of the complaining 
customer ... act it out ; dramatize the 
points. The points and the act will 
be remembered together. 

XII. Don’t continue to repeat dra- 
matic techniques too often: If a point 
is made through banging fist on 
desk, the class will remember it, but 
if all points are made that way, none 
of them will stand out or mean any- 


lapses 
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thing. Use as many dramatic tech- 
niques as is possible. 

XIII. End up with a summation: 
Tie the entire talk together. Review 
your speech dramatically for lasting 
impressions. You can restate the 
points or ask the class to do it. If 
the class is slow in getting into the 


knows was a failure. It is important 
for the class, and important for good 
public relations that each speaker 
succeed. 

I always send a Certificate of Ap- 
preciation (see illustration) to the 
speaker after a day or two passes, 
and, although the men are mature, 





Presented to____ 


well done. 





Poughkeepsie High School 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Certificate of Appreciation 


Robert M. Robinson _ 
service and cooperation to the distributive education classes so as to enable the 
students to get a more professional view of the business world. 


This certificate is awarded with sincere thanks and appreciation for a job 


September 8 i953. 


; ar Ka Falee pat 6-Mecht- 


_____.____who has given time, 


PRINCIPAL 
. 


TEACHER-COORDINATOR 








question period, get the teacher to 
break in. Even plan some questions 
ahead of time to break the ice. Stu- 
dents will follow very shortly. 


Promote Public Relations 
Remember this, if a speaker leaves 
your room with the feeling he did a 
good job and that the class enjoyed 
it and joined in, you have a booster. 
But, no one will ever boost a group 
that sits through a speech that he 


successful men, they appreciate a 
little certificate in a way that is far 
above the actual cost in printing. 
The follow-up certificate always re- 
minds them of the fine time they had 
at the school, and, if framed, is a con- 
tinuous reminder. 

Keep this in mind: “Every speak- 
er desires to do a good job. Any 
help we can give to him will be great- 
ly appreciated.” 





THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 


graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 





award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 


for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate 


(84% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 


The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 


highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 





The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 


and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training depart- 
ment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 


512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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HOULD BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


PPARENTLY contradictory or- 
ganizing principles operate in 
usiness arithmetic instruction. These 








Hrinciples may be organized with 
yeneral language, and 
Hnathematical Each of 
jhese in turn becomes an organizing 


business, 
emphasis. 


principle. 

| The general 
Frithmetic deals with economic and 
Jocial concepts. Such instruction can 
the organized around the experiences, 
heeds, and interests of the learners. 
Min such an organization, obviously, 
‘conomic understandings, business 


business phase of 


concepts, and social information be- 
come the centers of instruction. The 
teacher oriented in mathematics ob- 
kerves weakness in this organization 
necause no specific effort is made to 
nelp the pupil grow arithmetically 
ind to develop relational thinking. 
The language or descriptive phase 
‘eals with quantitative statements 
“bout everyday life—social, economic, 
hysical, political, and so on. Modern 
yrithmetic teachers look upon num- 
Yer and the number system as a 
*neans of expression and as a method 
of exact description: Thus business 
irithmetic becomes a part of the 
anguage of a person who wants to 
xpress himself precisely and defi- 
uitely concerning business and eco- 
tomics. 

The mathematical phase concerns 
tself with measurement, comparison, 
ind operation. This organization has 
its basis in developing number sense, 
in understanding of the number sys- 
em, and power with the concepts of 
‘i number. In this organization, the 
stentral ideas of arithmetic are main- 
tained in the foreground. Some of 
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INSTRUCTION BE REORGANIZED? 


Harry Huffman 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 





Here are suggestions to help the "little boy or girl who in solving word 
problems adds when the problem has a lot of numbers in it; subtracts when 
there are two numbers in it, one about the same size of the other; and mul- 


tiplies in all other cases." 





these ideas are arithmetic as a means 
of measurement, as a means of com- 
parison, as a way of operating with 
ideas, as a procedure of computation, 
as a device to determine the depend- 
ence of one idea on another, and as a 
procedure of problem solving. 

These three organizing principles 
have been receiving considerable at- 
tention, especially from secondary- 
school educators who concern them- 
selves with high-school arithmetic. 
Some of these educators have given 
a great deal of attention to integrat- 
ing these concepts and to treating 
them as complementary. 

These emphases are pictorially rep- 
resented in the following diagrams. 
Applied business arithmetic may 
equally emphasize these three prin- 
ciples. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Mathematical Emphasis 





Language or Relational 
Thinking Emphasis 





General Business or 
Topical Emphasis 








The general business emphasis 
with a topical organization has a 
broad base of general business topics 
and less emphasis on language and 
mathematics. This type of organiza- 
tion is extremely important when the 
students do not have a background 
of business understandings and need 
such understandings before they can 
learn to do the arithmetic topics. 


GENERAL BUSINESS EMPHASIS 





Language 
or 
Relational Thinking 








General Business 
or Topical 





The mathematics emphasis with a 
broad base of mathematical pro- 
cedures assumes some knowledge of 
general business and is perhaps best 
oriented to specific arithmetic pro- 
cedures for computing the results of 
business operation. This emphasis 
would be used in courses in which 
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the general business topics are not 
as important as the performance of 
vocational office activities. 


MATHEMATICS EMPHASIS 






or Topica 


Language 
or 
Relational Thinking 









Mathematics 





The general education emphasis 
with particular attention to the de- 
velopment of relational thinking is 
based on the belief that language and 
the use of language as a means of 
thinking are very much needed in 
the development of arithmetic com- 
petence. This especially would be 
true with statistical and graphic pre- 
sentations of ideas by means of num- 
bers. This emphasis finds its place 
also in general mathematics. 


GENERAL EDUCATION or 
RELATIONAL THINKING EMPHASIS 






Topical 





Mathematics 





Language 
or 
Relational Thinking 





Further details concerning these 
emphases are presented in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

General Business Topics as an 
Organization of Business Arithmetic 
The effort to organize business 

arithmetic economically and_ socially 
commonly resolves itself into solving 
problems. Problems of consumption, 
banking, finance, borrowing money, 
credit, insurance, profit and loss, in- 
vestment, taxes, partial payments and 
the like are solved. In order to teach 
the solution of these problems, we 
must teach the meaning of the above 
terms. Thus the course often re- 
sembles the general business course. 
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In consequence, we have the plea to 
integrate business arithmetic with the 


general business course. Clerical 
work requires a kind of clerical arith- 
metic; thus clerical practice courses 
provide for arithmetic. 

Such an organization in itself pro- 
vides for little or no development cf 
arithmetic competence, except per- 
haps for problem solving. If we wish 
to strengthen this organization, we 
must strengthen the problem-solving 
phase. Two methods are indicated 
here. 

Cues for Problem Solving.—Cues 
for utilizing the fundamental opera- 
tions, fractions, decimals, and per 
cents appear in problems. While 
problems in arithmetic books occur 
in words, those in everyday life do 
not always do so. Consequently 
some help ought to be given to the 
pupils in seeing in the words them- 
selves the cues for addition, subtrac- 
multiplication, and 
for the use of decimals, fractions, 
and percentages. Research has begun 
to appear on the use of such cues. 

Procedures for Problem Solving. 
—Two fundamental procedures have 
been developed : dependence and for- 
mulas. The first emphasizes logic 
and dependence. An example fol- 
lows: Profit or loss depends on the 


tion, division, 


amount of the sales, costs, and ex- 
penses. Logic requires me to deter- 
mine these amounts, to total the costs 
and expenses, and to subtract the 
result from the sales. 

Formulas, such as T = PRT, are 
second means of solving problems. 


The Language or Descriptive 
Organization of Business Arithmetic 


The simplest illustration of rela- 
tional thinking is as follows: 9 stands 
as 1 more than 8 and 1 less than 10. 
9 times 236 is the same as 10 times 
236 minus 236. Number concepts 
are thought of as being in relation- 
ship to one another. These are only 
some simple examples of relational 
thinking. 
suggestions grow out of the forego- 
ing illustrations. 


Many of the following 


For example, a measure of owner- 
ship is the excess of assets over liabil- 
ities; net profit is the excess of in- 
come over expense; the left side of 
an asset account is used to show in- 


crease in assets; the right side o 
account is used to show 


an 


income’ in- 
crease. The following statement» ex- 
press statistical concepts: sales ave 
decreased 10 per cent under last 
year; the merchandise has turned 


over an average of once every 
months; the ratio between cur 
assets and current liabilities is 
clining. Each of these 
represents a relationship between ‘wo 


tactors. 


ent 
de- 
statements 


To strengthen this organization, | 
we need to give attention to rounding | 


numbers (to deal with easily under- 
standable information), to approxi- 
mation, and to statistical presenta- 
tions, as examples. 


Rounding Figures Up and Down. § 


—A great deal of emphasis is now 
being placed on learning how to 
round figures up and down. This is 
treated from a very practical stand- 


point. When we have to figure the 


interest on $1,536.42, we do not have | 


to pay much attention to the cents 
because they make little difference in 
the result. Learning how to round 


figures up and down is of tremendous | 


importance to the next emphasis dis- 
cussed below. 

Approximating Answers.—Learn- 
ing how to approximate the answer 
to a problem is extremely important. 
Pupils can be taught how to estimate 
the sum of several numbers without 
going through the steps of determin- 
ing the sum exactly. Pupils can be 
taught to approximate the product of 
two numbers. 

In my own experience of two years 
as a cost accountant, I found that the 
ability to approximate results in cost 
accounting was tremendously impor- 
tant. The plant manager, who was 
paid six or eight times as much salary 
as I was, was a competent approxi- 
mater. I was astonished at first to 
find that he could look at some of the 
cost figures that I had prepared and 
check them roughly in a matter of 
seconds. Such an ability is extremely 
important in every day life and can 
be taught. This contention is strong- 
ly supported by the literature on 
arithmetic instruction. 

Picturing Structuring Ideas 
Concerning Business.—The statistics 
of and economics have 


or 


business 
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} also enables us to compare. 


} analysis, and to extend them. 


grown so complex that we have be- 
gun to picture them by means of 
graphs of numerous kinds. Some- 
times these pictures become so exact 
that they construct the ideas even 
more concretely than do the numbers 
themselves. 


The Central Ideas of Mathematics 
_ as a Basis of Organization 
Arithmetic aids us to measure. It 


We can, 
for example. compare the profit of 
one month with the profit of another 
month. Arithmetic us to 
operate on ideas, to submit them to 
Add- 


and 


enables 


ing, subtracting, multiplying, 
dividing, accurately and quickly, rep- 
resent computational power. Deter- 
mining dependence is another central 
One quantity de- 
pends on another. The amount of 
profit depends on the amount of the 
dollar volume of a business. 


idea of arithmetic. 


The examples given here illustrate 
how arithmetic as a subject has its 
own central An 
course may have a great deal of mate- 
rial in it on banking, borrowing, in- 
stallment buying, insurance, and so 
These ideas are not in them- 
They are 


ideas. arithmetic 


on. 
selves arithmetic concepts. 
The employment 
of number in economics will not in 


economic concepts. 


itself develop mathematical power. 
To strengthen the mathematical em- 
phasis, we need to concern ourselves 
with the following ideas: 

Algorisms.—Algorisms are devices 
such as borrowing, carrying, bringing 
a number down, finding a_ partial 
product, finding a partial divisor, 
cross-multiplving, inverting, and so 
on. Using algorisms is doing arith- 
metic by means of very special rules 
which are actually shortcuts. These 
shortcuts have become so engrained 
in our arithmetic teaching that teach- 
ers seem to have forgotten that they 
were originally based on common 
sense and meaning. Many young 
people cannot remember how to com- 
pute because they never were helped 
to see how algorisms are developed. 
Many practical and rapid arithmetic 
users do not employ algorisms in 
mental or intellectual arithmetic. 
They work on their feet. They have 
resisted the instruction of the tradi- 
tional arithmetic teachers. 
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A simple example can be given 
when 57 is added to 34. The practical 
and arithmetically - minded _ person 
thinks: (57 add 34) is (87 add 4) is 
91, the answer. Another example: 
172 divided by 14. The practical 
user says to himself: ten 14’s is 140, 
two 14’s is 28, and thus twelve 14’s 
is 168. Thus the answer is 12 and a 
remainder of 4. Easier to do than to 
describe. 

Mental or Intellectual Arithmetic. 
—A very interesting doctoral study 


concerning mental or intellectual 
arithmetic has been completed. Men- 
tal arithmetic does not mean_ that 


arithmetic is done without pencil but 
a thinking 
arithmetic. 


that mental arithmetic is 
or common sense sort of 
Many cases are recorded of young 
children who learn to solve arithmetic 
problems intuitively or on a common 
sense basis. Unfortunately, they lose 
this operation 
when they are forced to follow al- 
gorisms by teachers who do not ap- 
preciate fully the value of a thinking 


instinctive sort of 


sort of arithmetic. 

Left-to-right Computation for In- 
tellectual or \lental Computation (as 
Opposed to Machine or Mechanical 
Computation); Also for Estimating, 
Approximating, and Checking An- 
swers.—A great deal of emphasis is 
now being placed on_ left-to-right 
computations because we read words 
and numbers from __ left-to-right. 
When we hear $2,476.52, the most 
significant part is the $2,000. The 
52c is actually a minor item. Anyone 
who is adept at estimating, approxi- 
mating, or checking answers auto- 
matically uses left-to-right computa- 
tions. Some consideration should be 
taken of this new and modern em- 
phasis in arithmetic. Left-to-right 
operations can also be used when the 
algorisms are employed. 

Clerical Procedures such as Read- 
ing, Copying, and Verifying Figures, 
Taught as Opposed to Preachment. 
—Practice material for learning how 
to read numbers, to copy numbers, to 
hear numbers, to copy them from the 
dictation of someone and to 
verify the copy of figures needs to 
be provided. I do not refer to the 
arithmetic of clerical record-keeping 
procedures, which is very important, 


else, 


but to the techniques that expert 
bookkeepers, accountants, and office 
workers use in handling the numbers. 
Many of us give a great deal of 
preachment to this but do not teach 
our students how to read numbers 
so that they can be carried in the 


mind to be recorded swiftly and 
accurately. 
Repetitive Work.—Everyone -rec- 


ognizes the need for repetitive work 
in developing a skill. However, high 
school arithmetic pupils have already 
had many years of routine, repetitive 
drill. Therefore, to renew the pupils’ 
interest, the repetitive work should 
be utilized as it might be found in 
life. 

Clerical workers use a great deal 
of routine, repetitive arithmetic. The 
presentation of repetitive 
drill in a job-like orientation would 
also make such work more acceptable 
to the students. The preparation of 
reports such as office workers do will 
provide life-like experiences as well 


routine, 


as drill. A good reason for provid- 
ing a great deal of drill, probably, is 
warm-up. Just as we have warm-up 
in typewriting, we should have warm- 
up in arithmetic. Some consideration 
should be given to rapid recall and 
warm-up in every arithmetic lesson. 

Provision for Development of 
Fundamental Skills with Numbers.— 
According to voluminous comment, 
high school pupils are weak with the 
fundamentals. Most 9th or 10th 
graders have had many years of ex- 
perience with fundamental opera- 
tions. Unfortunately in many of our 
schools, the experience of these stu- 
dents with the fundamentals has been 
largely overemphasis on drill with 
very little emphasis on understand- 
ing. The algorismic approach to 
building skill has been predominant 
in arithmetic instruction. 

While 
advance toward getting teachers of 
elementary arithmetic to base the al- 
gorismic techniques on meaning and 
common sense, little change in teach- 
ing procedure actually _ filtered 
through to the classroom. When 
pupils are taught algorisms, never to 
be shown the fundamental operation 


education has made great 


(Continued on page 344) 
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GENERAL EDUCATION— 
ITS RELATION TO BUSINESS EDUCATION 


— isiala education has had a 
variety of definitions and pro- 
grams. Some think of it as a pro- 
gram for the student who is not suc- 
cessful in more specialized academic 
subjects. Many believe it is a com- 
mon body of knowledge, accepted 
values, and experiences that are im- 
portant for every individual. There 
is a wide variation of concept as to 
what that “common body” is and 
what subject areas can best convey 
the essential learning. Proposals for 
programs also vary from the tradi- 
tional liberal arts subjects to the 
newer survey, core, or basic courses 
proposed as vehicles for this type of 
education. 

On the other hand, some of us be- 
lieve that general education is a qual- 
ity or spirit in education, a way of 
working with students, of guiding 
learning which furthers the type of 
growth and development in individ- 
uals that is essential for intelligent 
living in 
Most of this group believe that it 
may be furthered through any sub- 
ject area and should permeate all 
levels of education. 

Regardless of whether one accepts 
either or both of these interpretations 
any subject area has two obligations : 
(1) to interpret its meanings, know!- 
edge, and research in terms of and 
in relation to a social philosophy—a 
way of life; (2) to determine and 
make available any experiences, 
knowledge, and learning within its 
scope that can be fundamental in 
helping individuals live more effec- 
tively in our democratic society. 


our democratic society. 


Student and Adult Needs as the Base 
What significance has such an in- 
terpretation of general education for 
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Faborn Etier 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 





... "Any subject area has two obili- 
gations: (1) to interpret its meanings, 
knowledge, and research in terms of and 
in relation to a social philosophy .. .; 
(2) to determine and make available any 
experiences, knowledge, and learning 
within its scope that can be fundamental 
in helping individuals live more effec- 
tively in our democratic society." 





business education’ The opportunity 
is unlimited. Take a good look at our 
college students today. What is im- 
portant to them? 

Understanding the maturing body, 
getting along with the opposite sex, 
setting a philosophy of life, getting 
started as a worker, and obtaining 
group approval are all important to 
the average young person according 
to the reading and experience of the 
writer. What are some of the future 
activities of the college student? To 
establish a family, to be a worker, to 
be a voter, to be a consumer, and to 
be a tax-payer. 

If these are representative needs 
that all Americans have, should we 
not educate for them? Should not the 
objective of education be the adjust- 
ment of individuals in society? 

Education for Living the 
Primary Objective 

Is the spirit of general education 
being carried into all our teaching 
and does a social philosophy permeate 
our entire program? This philosophy 
means actually believing that homes 
are important in themselves and to 
the world. It means believing and 
being certain that what we teach is 
important to the welfare of individ- 
uals. It means being able to help 
students to develop the desire and 
ability to live effectively, and to con- 


tribute to the improvement of living. 
There is a need then for understand- 
ing our culture and discovering what 
is fundamental in it. 


Letting the “spirit of general edu- 


° A 
cation” permeate our teaching also | 


means understanding individuals, giv- 
ing each one the opportunity to weigh 
values and helping each one to arrive 
at decisions consistent with demo- 
cratic living. 


Consequently, we must learn to | 


weigh carefully and re-evaluate our 


subject-matter in the light of our pur- | 


poses. We must recognize that gen- 
eral education for living is not the re- 


sponsibility of any one department 


but is a cooperative effort. 


A good program of general educa- 


tion will prepare teachers who are 


more than masters of their subject | 
We know that we want | 
them to be vital, alert, effective par- | 
ticipants in the life of the world | 


specialty. 


about them. Teachers must under- 


stand how learning takes place and | 
how an interest in achieving abili- | 


ties will enable them to promote the 
development of their students. 


The basic principles of general | 


education which follow may not be 
achieved by prescribing a single pat- 
tern of courses for all students. By 


seeking to gain common goals for | 
all, general and business education | 
approach these goals through differ- | 
ent paths of subject matter and ex- | 


perience, which must be as numerous 


and varied as the wide differences 


among students. 


Practical Implementation of General 
Education Ideals in Business 
Education Subjects 


General education is related to 
business education in that both should 
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provide the kinds of learning and ex- 
perience that will enable the student: 

1) To develop behavior patterns 
based on ethical principles consistent 
with democratic ideals. Business edu- 
cation as well as general education 
should promote habitual democratic 
living in the classroom in order that 
it may be transferred into the society 
of the community and the world. 

The school should utilize the pupil, 
teacher, and community experiences 
to aid the student to formulate his 
own experiences. 

The teacher should organize the 
classroom work so that the student 
assumes definite responsibilities. The 
typing class, for example, affords 
great possibilities for student partici- 
pation. Since it is a new experience 
to assume responsibility for class- 
room activities, at first the entire 
class may be a committee which de- 
velops its own objectives for the 
course. The teacher can supply 
worthwhile data and guide the direc- 
tion of thinking, but the over-all 
planning is a group activity. 

As the capabilities of the class 
grow in the acceptance of responsi- 
bilities, rotating group committees 
may be formed: to handle supplies, 
to care for the room, to care for 
machines and report repair needs, to 
keep the attendance roll, to record 
work, to assist those who are having 
difficulty, and ete. Periodic shifting 
of all committee personnel may be 
made. 

Such procedure is only the nucleus 
of ideas for student participation in 
classroom organization which can 
grow in intensity when put into op- 
eration as a part of a democratic ideal. 

2) To exercise one’s civic duty by 
actively participating in the affairs of 
the community, state and nation. 
Business education prepares citizens 
to be aware of the manner in which 
business is conducted and to see how 
it may be improved. Local, state and 
national governments are, in reality, 
community business enterprises that 
manage the affairs in which all citi- 
zens are involved ; therefore, students 
should be aware of their importance 
and functions. 

3) To understand the ideas of 
others and to be able to express one’s 
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own ideas effectively. The close con- 
tact of studentsin classrooms brings 
about an understanding between the 
students and helps to develop well- 
adjusted individuals. 

Teachers of 
may make group assignments, such 
as job projects and field trips giving 
students a wide range of interests 
In planning these 


business education 


and experiences. 
field trips and job projects, each stu- 
dent should have an opportunity to 
express his opinions and be willing 
to accept the thoughts of others; also, 
the techniques and skills which vari- 
ous students possess may be shared 
by the other members of the class. 

The business education department 
may bring various business speakers 
to the Through these 
speakers students learn to weigh and 
to appreciate ideas of others as well 


classroom. 


as to express their own. 

4) To acquire the knowledge and 
basic attitudes necessary to a whole- 
some family life. The basic factor 
which can promote a_ satisfactory 
family life is understanding. Busi- 
ness education teaches the student 
that understanding among members 
of his class and family bring harmony 
and sincerity. This knowledge binds 
the group into an abiding union of 
human love and respect. 

Best results may be attained as a 
result of planning. 
Susiness education must provide nu- 
merous opportunities for students to 
plan together. Through this type of 
education, students learn to work in 
harmony with one another, to respect 
and understand the rights and opin- 
ions of others, and to develop respon- 
sibility and leadership. 


pupil-teacher 


5) To recognize the interdepen- 
dence of people of the world and to 
assume one’s personal responsibility 
for fostering international under- 
standing and peace. In certain areas 
of business education such as eco- 
nomics, the student becomes aware of 
the interdependence of one nation on 
another for supplying it with the 
necessary commodities. Each teacher 
of business education must recognize 
his responsibility toward training 
youth of today to become vitally 
aware of his part in fostering inter- 
national understanding and_ peace. 





Providing opportunities for students 
to participate in the planning of class 
activities involving broader concepts 
of business and trade helps to accom- 
plish this aim. 

6) To attain a satisfactory emo- 
tional and social adjustment. A busi- 
ness education brings about a more 
balanced personality by enabling a 
person to adjust himself better to the 
business world and to business 
people. 

Self-control and self-discipline are 
qualities that a successful business 
personality must possess. Business 
men and women must be able to ac- 
cept constructive criticism with the 
right attitude, and both business men 
and women must be able to adapt 
themselves to changing situations. 
Charm, poise, honesty, and_ self- 
confidence are essential qualities in 
today’s business world. Business 
education strives to develop these 
qualities in its students. 

An active business club provides 
individual relationships among the 
students and at the same time teaches 
them how to work together con- 
genially. Such activities as dances, 
parties, and get-acquainted hours help 
to develop a student socially and emo- 
tionally. All of these will be devel- 
oped during the span of a thorough 
business education. 

7) To maintain his own health and 
to help promote the health program 
of his community. 

A good program of business edu- 
cation will impress upon the student 
the importance of hobbies and recre- 
ation. Students should be taught that 
employers are often interested in the 
applicant’s hobbies and forms of rec- 
reation, in the books and periodicals 
he reads and in his personal habits. 

Business education should provide 
experiences in which all students 
have the opportunity to participate 
and gain the necessary information 
which is brought directly to bear on 
the practical problems of personal 
and community health. 

8) To appreciate and enjoy art and 
other cultural activities as expressions 
of personal and social experience and 
to participate to some extent in some 
form of creative activity. Business 
teachers should encourage and pro- 
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vide experiences whereby students 
may develop their artistic apprecia- 
tion, since the good businessman is a 
well-educated who under- 
stands and appreciates the best things 
in life. 

Store displays, advertising layouts, 
and floor plans for different types of 
business are examples of business ac- 
tivities which may be provided where 
all students participate in order to 
develop an aesthetic sense necessary 


person 


in the conduct of a business. 

Any study of the arts in business 
education should promote apprecia- 
tion of the arts and strive to de- 
velop a desire in the student to cre- 
ate beauty in his everyday surround- 
ings. 

9) To acquire and use the skills 
and habits necessary for critical and 
constructive thinking. Business edu- 
cation should concentrate on the de- 
velopment of the motives, attitudes, 
and habits that will enable the student 
to inform himself and think for him- 
self throughout life. | Emphasis 
should be put upon the importance 
of being informed about business 
standards and opportunities, of bas- 
ing decisions, actions and opinions on 
accurate facts. Knowledge of where 
and how to acquire information about 
business conditions, and the ability to 
appraise, relate, and integrate facts 
in order to form valid judgments are 
other phases of his training 

This type of approach can best be 
developed by providing experiences 
in the classroom and in various cam- 
pus activities to enable the student to 
apply his knowiedge as he solves 
problems both inside and outside the 
classroom. 

10) To choose a useful and satis- 
fying vocation that will. permit a stu- 
dent to use to the fullest his particu- 
lar interests and abilities. A good 


general education program will pre- ' 


pare the student in choosing his vo- 
cation intelligently ; however, a good 
business education program will give 
the student a broader insight into his 
vocation. General and business edu- 
cation acquaint the student with the 
interdependence among jobs _ that 
characterizes the world at work. 
Business education places much 
emphasis upon the skills required for 
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the position, the development of these 
skills, opportunities in the student’s 
area of specialization, salaries offered 
and the existing working conditions 
in the community. Teachers of busi- 
ness education should observe their 
students individually and coopera- 
tively, and provide the types of ex- 
perience necessary to develop the per- 
sonal qualities necessary for success 
in their chosen area of specialization. 


It may be said, in conclusion, thar 


general education is not a narrow 
term. It refers to an education which 
will meet the needs the student sces 
and those which he can be made to 
see. It refers not only to life as it 
is actually lived, but also to life as it 
might better be lived. It refers not 
to some narrow and highly specialized 
segment of life, but to life in_ its 
manifold aspects. 


THE JOHN ROBERT GREGG AWARD 


In order to stimulate, encourage, and re- 
ward outstanding contributions to the ad- 
vancement of business education, the Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., has announced the estab- 
lishment of “The John Robert Gregg 
Award in Business Education.” The first 
annual award will be made in 1953. It 
will be represented by a citation and scroll 
in testimony of the recipient’s contribution 
to business education, and will be accom- 
panied by a cash gift of $500, both to be 
supplied by the Gregg Publishing Division. 
The presentation of the award will be 
made each year at the National Business 
Teachers Association annual convention. 

The award will be administered by a 
committee, composed of the following 
business educators: Paul S. Lomax (chair- 
man), New York University; Hugh 
3arnes, Barnes School of Commerce, Den- 
ver; Elvin S. Eyster, University of Indi- 
ana; Russell J. Hosler, University of 
Wisconsin; Ray G. Price, University of 
Minnesota; Helen M. Reynolds, New 
York University; and Theodore Wood- 
ward, George Peabody College, Nashville. 

Actual selection of a recipient of the 
award will be made by a Board of Selec- 
‘ion. This year’s Board is composed of 
the following members: D. D. Lessen- 
berry (chairman), University of Pitts- 
burgh; Margaret Ely, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Albert C. Fries, University 
of Southern California; J. Marshall 
Hanna, The Ohio State University; Jay 
W. Miller, Goldey-Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington; Cecil Puckett, Uni- 
versity of Denver; and Bernard A. Shilt, 
Buffalo Public Schools. 

Nominations may be made by any indi- 
vidual other than members of the Admin- 
istrative Committee or Board of Selec- 
tion, or employees of the McGraw-Hill 
Book or Publishing companies. Further, 
members currently serving on the Board 
of Selection, and employees of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill organization, are not eligible 
to receive the award. 


A candidate, to be considered, must be 
duly nominated on the official nomination 
blank. Selection of a recipient of thie 
award will be solely and exclusively the 
responsibility and authority of the Board 
of Selection. The Board’s selection in all 
cases is final. Selection is to be made 
strictly on the merits of the contribution 
of the recipient without particular refer- 
ence to the number of nominations received 
by the candidate. 

The recipient will be chosen on the basis 
of one major criterion: The person who, 
in the judgment of ‘the committee, has 
made the greatest professional contribution 
having an impact on the development and 
advancement of business education that has 
come to be recognized during the preced- 
ing two calendar years. For example, the 
award for 1953 will be based on achieve- 
ment recognized during 1951 and 1952; the 
1954 award will be based on achievement 
recognized during 1952 and 1953, ete. 
Prior accomplishments are not to be con- 
sidered except insofar as they may have 
contributed directly and sequentially to the 
achievement recognized by the award. The 
true significance of the achievement must 
be recognized during the period covered by 
the award, rather than when the project 
was started. 

Although the Board of Selection shall 
be inclined to present the award to an 
individual for a singular contribution, there 
may be instances where more than one 
person has collaborated on a_ project 
worthy of this recognition; in such case, 
the award may be shared by two or more 
individuals. 

To be considered for the 1953 award, 
nominations must be received by August 
15, 1953. Nomination blanks may be ob- 
tained by writing Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
Chairman of the John Robert Gregg 
Award Administrative Committee, School 
of Education, New York University, New 
York, New York. Upon completion, the 
nomination form should be returned to 
Dr. Lomax. 
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" the simple but persistent problems which make the teaching and 


learning of bookkeeping a hard ‘task’ instead of a pleasurable experience in 


learning bookkeeping by keeping books." 


PROBLEMS OF THE —~ 


ELEMENTARY 


BOOKKEEPING TEACHER 


M. Herbert Freeman 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 


LTHOUGH bookkeeping was 

the first subject taught in the 
business curriculum, it does not seem 
to be holding its own in the total 
business program. Many bookkeep- 
ing teachers are concerned about the 
decreasing interest and enrollments in 
this very important subject which 
might well be the “heart” or “core” 
While 


there has been a constant increase in 


of the business curriculum. 


the amount of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting required in all business op- 
erations, there seems to have been a 
steady decrease in secondary school 
bookkeeping classes. 

What has happened to high school 
The 


analyzing 


answer can be 
the 


which face the average elementary 


bookkeeping ? 
found in problems 
bookkeeping teacher. 

1. A very large percentaye of the 
elementary bookkeeping students who 
are, or who should be, in his classes 
will never become bookkeepers. The 
number of office workers engaged in 
full time work as full charge book- 
keepers seems to be decreasing con- 
stantly. Many bookkeeping functions 
are now being performed by clerical 
workers under the supervision of an 
accountant. This apparent trend has 
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discouraged many potential bookkeep- 
ers fi entering the field. 

What is the true story? Many 
business workers will eventually be 
engaged in office occupations in which 
keeping some bookkeeping records 
will be a part of their responsibility. 

2. This brings us to the second ma- 
jor problem which troubles our teach- 
er. The average elementary book- 
keeping course is really a course in 
accounting theory than in 
bookkeeping practice. So much time 
and energy is spent in teaching ad- 


rather 


justing, closing, and reversing en- 
tries as well as complicated deferred 
and accrued items that the student 


never really learns how to keep 
books. 
The major responsibility of the 


average office worker who keeps 
books usually ends with the prepara- 
tion of the trial balance. Wouldn't it 
make the teaching and learning of 
bookkeeping a good deal easier if we 
stuck to the only reason for teaching 
the course—to keep bookkeeping rec- 
ords ? 

3. This point leads right up to the 
third problem. The average high 
school bookkeeping student of today 
master the in- 


cannot abstractions 





t 
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"It is the teacher's responsibility to present 
and develop the new topic before he assigns 
it te be read." 





volved in complicated adjusting, clos- 
ing, and reversing entries. 

Most bookkeeping teachers assume 
that their students are as bright ‘as 
the average student who attended high 
school when they were young and 
fifteen. It 
relate the drastic changes in student 


is not necessary here to 
personnel which have come with the 
mass education movement of the past 
twenty-five years. Most of us forget 
that because adjusting and closing en- 
tries were easy for us when we 
studied bookkeeping there is no guar- 
antee that our students ever will mas- 
ter them. 

4. This brings up the question of 
why bookkeeping students have so 
much difficulty in learning even the 
simpler phases of bookkeeping. J/amny 
bookkeeping students do not have the 
the 


Any English 


reading ability to understand 
bookkeeping textbook. 
teacher will tell you that most. stu- 
dents cannot grasp the meaning of 
difficult and technical terms. 

Many bookkeeping teachers assign 
the reading of a new chapter in ad- 
vance of teaching that topic. Since 
the student cannot grasp the meaning 
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of the printed page he develops a 
mind set against the new material. It 
is the teacher’s responsibility to pre- 
sent and develop the new topic before 
he assigns it to be read. If students 
could learn bookkeeping by reading 
the text then many of us would be 
out of jobs. 

5. Another “teacher - made” prob- 
lem is the rapid pace at which many 
of us teach bookkeeping in the first 
weeks of the term. The average 
bookkeeping teacher “covers” too 
much new material too soon in the 
early part of the elementary book- 
keeping course. 

We forget that some of the termi- 
nology and concepts are not related 
to the students’ previous personal ex- 
periences. The ownership concept 
and the fundamental equation are not 
easy for the average student to under- 
stand without considerable explana- 
tion and illustration in terms of his 
own personal belongings. 

The teacher is so much concerned 
about “covering ground” and not fall- 
ing behind the syllabus or course of 
study that he “loses” a large part of 
his class. This ground-covering op- 
eration results in a heavy failure 
“mortality.” As a result, bookkeeping 
has acquired the reputation of being 
a “tough” subject. 

6. Homework presents another 
problem for the teacher as well as 
for his students. Homework assign- 
ments are frequently too long and too 
difficult. Even the student who has 
the best intention of doing his home- 
work becomes discouraged if the as- 
signment has not been previewed in 
advance. A few minutes of class 
time spent in discussing the assign- 
ment in advance will reduce the psy- 
chological barrier which surrounds 
the “unknown.” After the assign- 
ment has been completed at home it 
should be reviewed so the student can 
evaluate his own progress. 

Many teachers place too much 
stress on “perfect” homework assign- 
ments. This creates another problem 
for the teacher because it forces the 
student to “copy” and cheat in order 
to turn in a perfect solution. The 
homework assignment should be a 
learning aid and not a testing device. 

All of the difficulties presented are 
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the simple but persistent problems 
which make the teaching and learn- 
ing of bookkeeping a hard “task” in- 


stead of a pleasurable experience in 
learning’ bookkeeping by keeping 


books. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


There are many ways of promoting eco- 
nomic education within the framework of 
the business curriculum. Those who are 
more fortunate teach classes in economics, 
but in almost every business course there 
is opportunity for some development of 
economic understanding. The Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, offers these sugges- 
tions for any classroom teacher: 

Help meet pupil needs. Offer to work 
on the problem of identifying pupil needs 
and concerns in the area of economic liv- 
ing. Write to the Joint Council to get 
copies of the tentative check lists being 
developed for this purpose. Use them in 
your own classroom and send in sugges- 
tions for revision and additions. 

Render professional service. Write in 
for copies of resource units on the Joint 
Council Check List Order Blank. Use 
them and give others the benefit of your 
experience through sending your suggested 


improvements and teaching hints to ‘he 
Council. Try out the printed resource unit 
on “The People Versus Inflation.” Give 
as your criticisms on its organization and 
the teaching materials suggested. Arrarize 
programs for in-service teacher devel p- 
nent in your community. Write to ithe 
Joint Council for suggestions and accounts 
of what is being done elsewhere. 

Develop economic education activities in 
your community. Write in for assistance 
in developing workshops and regional pro- 
grams in economic education. 

Report interesting practices. Many teachi- 
ers are doing interesting work in economic 
education in their classrooms and in co- 
operation with people of their communi- 
ties. The Joint Council hopes to report to 
the profession such of these practices as 
may be profitably adapted to community 
needs. Won’t you send to the Council de- 
scriptions of such teaching? 


SUMMER CONFERENCES, CLINICS AND WORKSHOPS 


ALABAMA 

Conference—Clinic—lWWorkshop. Alabama 
College, The State College for Women, 
Montevallo, June 8-13. 

CALIFORNIA 

Conference. University of California, Los 
Angeles Campus, July 29. 

Workshops. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, June 22-July 31. 
COLORADO 

Workshop. Colorado State College, Gree- 
ley, June 8-18. 

Workshop in Family Financial Security 
Education, University of Denver, June 22- 
July 24. 

CONNECTICUT 

Workshop in Family Financial Security 
Education. University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, July 8-August 7. 

District OF COLUMBIA 

Clinic. Catholic University, Washington, 
June 19, 20 and 21. 

INDIANA 

Workshop. Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, July 20-August 5. 


Conference. Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, July 6 and 7. 

KENTUCKY 

Conference. University of Kentucky, Lex- 


ington, July 10 and 11. 

MICHIGAN 

Conference. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor (Conference to be held at St. 
Mary’s Lake, Battle Creek), July 10, 11 
and 12. 

New JERSEY 


Workshop. Paterson State Teachers Col- 
lege, May 26. 
Bookkeeping Workshop. Rider College, 


Trenton, June 22 and 23. 

New York 

Conference. New York University, New 
York City, July 22. 

NortH DAKOTA 

Conference. University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, June 3-5. 


OHI0 

Workshop in Family Financial Security 
Education. Miami University, Oxford, 
June 15-July 24. 

Clinic and Conference. Ohio State Uni- 
15-19; 


versity, Columbus. Clinic, June 
Conference, June 26 and 27. 

OKLAHOMA 

Conference. Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 


lege, Stillwater, June 11 and 12. 

OREGON 

Workshop in Family Financial Security 
Education. University of Oregon, Eugene, 
June 22-July 17. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Conference. Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, July 31. 

Workshop in Family Financial Security 
Education. University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, June 29-August 8. 
Conference. University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, July 15, 16 and 17. 

SoutH DAKOTA 

Workshop. University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, July 6-17. 

TENNESSEE 

Workshop. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, June 8-12. 

TEXAS 

Conference. North Texas State College 
and Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, June 11 and 12. 

Workshop in Family Financial Security 
Education. Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, July 13-August 14. 
Conference. University of Houston, Hous- 
ton, June 16-18. 

VIRGINIA 

Workshop in Family Financial Security 
Education, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, June 29-August 7. 

WISCONSIN 

Workshop in Family Financial Security 
Education. University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, June 26-August 21. 
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'WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





A 


i 


|THE first production model of In- 
) © ternational Machines’ 
newest: and most powerful high-speed 
electronic calculator, the “701,” has 
been installed at the company’s World 
4 Headquarters, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

With eleven compact and connected 
J units known as IBM Electronic Data 
| Processing Machines, the 701 is the 
| first calculator of comparable capacity 
| to be produced in quantity. A total 
qof eighteen will be built within a 
year, all consigned to government 





Business 








f 

; agencies or defense industries. 

) Renting for $11,900 monthly or 
A more, the calculators will be used for 
}the calculation of radiation effects in 
atomic energy ; for aerodynamic com- 
| putations for planes and guided mis- 
| siles; on studies related to the effec- 
tiveness of various weapons; and on 
steam and gas turbine design calcula- 





tions. 

Ed. Note: The following will be of 
interest to teachers of arithmetic and 
bookkeeping who are accustomed to 
what might be termed the slow- 
motion techniques of many of their 
students as compared with the possi- 
bilities of the 701. 

One result of the work of the IBM 
scientists who have been working 
on the economical solution of typical 
problems is that users of the machine 
need no longer concern themselves 
with tracing the position of the deci- 
mal point through problems involv- 
ing thousands or millions of sequen- 
tial arithmetical steps. Using a 
“floating point” technique the ma- 
chine notes the position of the deci- 
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NEW IBM 
CALCULATOR 


the “701” 


mal point in the input numbers, keeps 
track of the point, and finally reports 
the position of the decimal point as 
the results are printed. 

The 701 is capable of performing 
more than 16,000 addition or subtrac- 
tion operations a second, and more 
than 2,000 multiplication or division 
operations a second. In solving a 
typical problem, the 701 performs an 
average of 14,000 mathematical oper- 
ations a second. 

The need for an electronic machine 
which will carry out thousands of op- 
erations a second is illustrated by the 
fact that the solution of a well-known 
partial differential equation useful in 
aircraft wing design requires 8,000,- 
000 calculating steps per case. The 
solution must be carried out step by 
step. Consequently, only one man, 
working with pencil and paper or 
one machine, can be occupied with 
the problem at any one time. The 
701 completes the solution in a few 
minutes; a man working with a desk 
computer and using the same method 
would require seven years. 

A typical problem is handled by the 
701 in this fashion: 

All pertinent numbers, represent- 
ing both the digits to be processed 
and instructions as to the procedure 
to be followed, are fed into the com- 
puter and automatically transmitted 


The IBM Electronic Data Processing Machines, 
though primarily ccntrolled by an internally 
stored program of instructions, are under the 
direct supervision of one operator, From this 
control center, the operator can, when re- 
quired, easily change the course of a problem. 


to the Electrostatic Storage Units. 

The instant the machine has the 
data necessary to solve the problem, 
it begins computing. This is done 
by the arithmetic and control circuits 
of the Analytical Control Unit, which 
take numbers from the Electrostatic 
Storage Units according to instruc- 
tions and perform any combination 
of arithmetic operations desired. 

By means of the instructions pro- 
vided the machine prior to the start 
of computing operations, the control 
circuits will make decisions as to the 
steps required to complete the solu- 
tion of the problem without inter- 
cession by the operator. 

When the computing is completed, 
step by step, the results are stored 
back in the Electrostatic Storage 
Units. If so directed in the pre- 
liminary instructions, the machine 
will then print the results by means 
of a 150-line-a-minute printer at the 
rate of 1,050 ten-digit numbers a 
minute. For compact storage and 
high-speed input and output, the 701 
will transmit results to magnetic tapes 
at a rate equivalent to 1,250 ten-digit 
numbers a second. Also, if desired, 
the machine will punch the results in 
standard punched cards at a rate 
equivalent to 2,400 ten-digit numbers 
a minute. 
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In celebration of National SecretariesWeek 
...May 24 to 30...Underwood greets the 
Future Secretaries of America! Congratu- 
lations to the Business Educators of 
America for the excellent work they are 
doing in helping to ‘‘Speed the World’s 
Business.”’ 
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Underwood -“WWL/7iv“c— Typewriter 








Teach them on the 


Most Advanced, 
| “WE WI typewriter ever built! 


: No matter how well trained a typist is 
; ...In the long run she is just about as good 
y and fast as her equipment ! 





The new Underwood All Electric...even more beautiful 
than ever...is designed to make typing s-m-o-o-t-h, quick and 
relaxed. You and your students can count on it to turn out 
the kind of letters employers look for and appreciate... 
clear, clean, better letters, every time. 








You’ll get even spacing between characters, perfect 
alignment, clean, uniform impressions...not one of them 
; a shade too light or too dark. 





The new Underwood All Electric has the most 
advanced Keyboard, scientifically designed to minimize 
finger reach. It has the most advanced electric Margin 
Set. Functional Keys of the most advanced type, color 
controlled for ease and accuracy. Most advanced 
Scales and Indicator, for instant paper centering, 
heading centering and carriage positioning. 








And with an Underwood All Electric you can get 
as many carbons as you need...with no increase 
whatever in finger pressure. 





Be sure to get a demonstration of this 
easy-to-teach-on Underwood All Electric. Call your 
local Underwood Representative today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Accounting 

Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons ; 

One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

Underwood Limited Toronto 1, Canada “ew 
Sales and Service Everywhere 





. made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 














DRAMATIZATION OF BUSINESS LAW: 


Irving Rosenblum 


The Willoughby Junior High School, Brooklyn, New York 





Journal readers doubtless will remember other original skits by 


Mr. Rosenblum. 


series. 


“Losers Weepers" and "Fine for Bill" conclude this 


You may wish to file the collection for use in your law classes, 





LOSERS WEEPERS 


Settinc: Living Room (sofa, chairs, 


etc.) 

ANNOUNCER: (Slowly) 
“Losers, weepers; finders, keep- 
ers.” We hear that often but how 
true is it? If you lose a watch 
and Jerry finds it, it’s still your 
watch. But what if Jerry sells it 
to Joan, now whose watch is it? 

Let’s change the question slight- 
ly. You will remember we said 
that if you are alert, you will rec- 
ognize similar cases covered by 
each rule. Suppose then, that in- 
stead of losing your watch, it was 
stolen from you by Jerry. Now if 
Jerry sells your watch to Joan, 
does she become the lawful owner ? 
Our next case illustrates the 

logic and clarity of reasoning in 
law. You will agree that our prob- 
lem is one that could happen to 
you. 

Music: J Didn’t Know What Time 
It Was or My Grandfather's Clock. 

Betty: What time is it, Joan? 

Joan (looking momentarily at her 

wrist): Oh, .... force of habit. 

I don’t know the time, Betty, I lost 

my watch. 

Betty: When did that happen? 

Joan: It must have happened in the 

subway on Saturday. That was 

the last time I looked at it. 
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1 BOUGHT THIS WATCH |—_ 


FROM JERRY! How WAS 
| SUPPOSED To KNOW. / WATCH AND YOU'LL 


THAT YOU HAD LOST \T? 





Betty: That’s too bad, Joan. Isn’t 
that the watch your father gave 
you for your birthday ? 

Joan: Yes, and I’m afraid to tell him 
about it. It was a Swiss Gruner. 
Had a special band too, an Ever- 
wear Band. 

Betty: Didn’t you report your loss? 

Joan: Sure I did. I called the main 
office and described the watch. 
Then I wrote them a letter giving 
all the facts. So far there’s been 
no answer. It doesn’t look very 
hopeful. 

Betty: Could 


you identify your 












TOO BAD! IT'S MY 


\T! 





HAVE TO RETURN 


BB GREE 


watch if you saw it, Joan? 


Joan: Why not? I’ve worn it for 
more than a year. 

Betty: I mean... . were there any 
distinguishing marks, Joan? 

Joan: Well, there were my initials, 
J. G., Joan Gray, engraved on 
back, . . . and on the case, I carved 
the date of that birthday gift, 
2251. 

Betty: That should be enough iden- 
tification if the watch is found. 
Joan: Oh I’d know my watch ail 
right if I saw it... . Say what time 
is Clara due here. Isn’t she late? 
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getty: She should be here any min- 

ute now. But you know Clara. 

Never on time. .. . And she always 

biames it on her watch. 

ioAN : How long are we going to wait 

' for Clara anyway? Why don’t we 
just go. . . and leave a message 
here for her. 

Berry: Yes, why should we waste 
time waiting for her. Wecan.. 
just a minute. That may be she 
| now at the door. (Goes out. Meets 

7 Clara. Chats on way in, voices 

4} growing louder) 

Wrara: Hello, Joan. I hope I 

haven’t kept you waiting. 

JOAN: Oh no, not at all. 
“onli We don’t mind waiting for 
you Clara. In fact we were just 
saying we'd wait another half-hour 
if necessary. (Slight pause as she 
looks at Joan. Joan shakes her 
head in agreement ) 

We really weren’t expecting you 

| so soon. 

Wrara: But I’m not late. I said I'd 


y 


} be here at one. . . and it’s only 
(Looking at watch) ... . it’s only 
(lowering voice) .... only 1:30. 


Joan: Well maybe it’s the watch. 
Maybe your watch is fast. 


WCLarA: Oh no. This is a new one. 


I just bought it yesterday. Cost 


me-$5, .. . . but it’s an imported 
watch. 

Betty (Skeptically): An imported 
watch .... for five dollars? .... 


Let me see it. 

(Joan, seated, scanning a maga- 
zine, is uninterested, then mildly 
curious. ) 

Ciara (taking the watch off): I 
bought it from Jerry Green. 
Betty (examining watch): It’s im- 
ported all right . . . . a Swiss 
Gruner. 

Joan (becoming attentive) : Swiss? 
Gruner? (hastily) Does it have 
the initials, J. G.? 

Betty (looking at back of watch): 
Ye--e-s. 

Joan (rising): That’s my watch. It 
has my initials on it. 

Ciara (puzzled): Your initials? J. 
G. stands for Jerry Green. 

Joan (angrily, grabbing watch from 
Betty): There it is. There’s the 
date I got it, carved into the case, 


2.2.51. And the band, ... . the 
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band is a bit worn, but it’s my 
band. 

Ciara (snatching the watch): Give 
it back. That’s my watch. 

Joan: It’s mine, and... (I can prove 
it too) 

Betty (interrupting): That’s right, 
Clara. Joan was telling me she 
lost her watch. She described it 
too before you got here; initials, 
birthday, Swiss Gruner, Everwear 
band... . exactly as it is. Clara, 
that’s Joan’s watch. 

CLarA: You mean it was Joan’s 
watch, but she lost it and someone 
else found it. 

3ETTY: Yes, and Jerry should have 
returned it. He would have given 
it back, I’m sure, if he knew whose 
watch it was. 

Ciara: Well, he didn’t give it 
back. He sold it to me and now 
it’s mine. I think he should give 
Joan the money I paid him. Joan, 
why don’t you ask him for the 
money ? 

JoAN  (menacingly, gritting her 
teeth) : Give — me — that —— 
watch. 

Betty: Now wait a minute. Let’s 
not start pulling hair. The watch 
belonged to you, Joan; but then 
Clara bought it not knowing that. 
There’s only one watch and both of 
you paid to buy it. 

Joan: It’s too bad that Clara paid 
for it; but the watch belongs to 
me. 

Ciara: Too bad? It’s too bad that 
Joan lost it, but I bought that 
watch, . . . paid out of my savings 
for it, ... and now the watch be- 
longs to me. 

Betty (brightly) : 

I’ve got an idea. I'll give you the 
answer to that in a minute. It 
must be in my law book. We will 
probably take it up in our law 
class. No hair-pulling. Hold on 
to your wigs. I'll get that law 
book. 
(CURTAIN ) 

ANNOUNCER: We don’t need the law 
book. The answer to this case is 
very simple. Who is right, Joan 
or Clara? Let’s talk it over with 
the members of the cast. (Cast 
comes forward to a microphone at 
side-stage ) 


When a person loses an article, 
he loses possession only ... . not 
ownership. If the finder tries to 
sell the article, he can transfer 
possession only, not title. In this 
problem therefore, Clara must re- 
turn the watch to its rightful own- 
er, Joan. The only remedy Clara 
has is to get her money back from 
Jerry. 

Joan (raising her hand): Is there 
any lesson in this problem that all 
of us might learn? 

ANNOUNCER: Well, one lesson would 
be “Be careful in buying goods 
from a stranger.” For example, 
stolen furs and defective merchan- 
dise are sometimes peddled by 
strangers who disappear rapidly 
after the sale. The place to buy 
goods is in a reliable store where 
quality and service are dependable. 

Betty: Wasn’t Jerry really at fault 
in this case? 

ANNOUNCER: Yes. The finder of a 
lost article is required to return it 
to the loser or to the Police De- 
partment. In the case of articles 
found in the subway, the finder 
should return them to the subway’s 
Lost Property Office or to the con- 
ductor of the train. At our school 
the Office for Lost and Found ar- 
ticles is Room 102. 

The finder of a lost article really 
becomes a caretaker or custodian 
or, as we say... “bailee” of that 
article. The law of bailments is a 
special branch of the law of con- 
tracts, studied in law classes. 

Ciara (raising her hand): I see 
what you mean. A very interest- 
ing question for our audience 
would be the one that appears on 
our law posters on the Accounting 

3ulletin Board. Suppose Jerry 
had stolen a bicycle from Joan and 
sold it to me, would I be required 
to surrender the bicycle to Joan? 

ANNOUNCER: Does a thief get title 
or only possession ? 

CLarA: Possession only. 

ANNOUNCER: Therefore, a thief can 
not give good title. Stolen cars or 
bicycles, for example, must be re- 
turned to their original owners. 

(EXIT: CAST) 

Music—rising : J Didn’t Know What 

Time It Was. 
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FINE FOR BILL 


Music: Stay on the Sidewalk 

SettinG: Traffic light, red and green 
blinkers, set at red. 

CHARACTERS: Alice and Bill. 


A: Well, Bill, how do you like it 
here in Booneville ? 

I don’t—any more. 

: Why, Bill, what’s the trouble ? 

: Alice, you know the corner of 


— 
ws pr ww 


Main and Spring Streets. 
A: Of course, that’s Times 
Square. It’s probably the busiest 


our 


THIS 


REO LIGHT 


street corner anywhere in our 


county. More cars, more people, 
more traffic than any other street 
crossing on Route 15. 

B: I found that out, and it may cost 
me a few dollars for the lesson. 
A: What happened, bill? What did 

you do? 
B: All I did was cross the street... 
or try to. 
A: There’s nothing wrong with that, 
Nothing wrong . . ., unless you 
shouldn’t have crossed the street. 
3y the way, why did you cross 
Main Street? 
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BA TICKET FOR 
CROSSING AGAINST THE 








B: Why does a chicken cross the 

To get to the other side, 
of course. But that’s got nothing 
to do with it. The point is that 
the traffic officer stopped me and 
asked, ‘““What’s the matter? Don’t 
you believe lights? You're 
crossing against a red light.” 

A: That’s really dangerous. 

B: I didn’t see any reason for all the 


street ? 


in 


fuss. I can take care of myself. 
After all I was born in the big city. 


When I told him, “I thought the 















| DON’T LIVE IN THIS 


TOWN. | DONT KNOW 
YOUR TRAFFIC RULES 


ANO |'™ NOT BouNDs 





go GMEfin=—o 


lights were for the cars’, he be- 

came angrier and shouted, “Oh, 

you did, did you? It’s a wonder 
there aren’t more accidents here 
with jaywalkers like you walking 
around as though you were blind- 
folded.” 

A: You certainly were careless, try- 
ing to cross Main Street against a 
red light. 

B: But there were no cars coming 
when | That’s what I 
tried to tell the policeman, but he 


started. 


wouldn’t listen to me. 
A: And so he gave you a ticket for 
crossing against a light. 


B: That’s right. 


A: That’s the law here in Booncville, 
Bill. 


B: How am I supposed to know 
that? I wouldn’t have crossed if | 
had known that it was against the 
law. I told the officer that people 
do that all day long in New York. 





4 


T/ 


He just laughed and wrote out a] 


ticket. 


A: I’ve seen him write tickets at that § 
corner, and [ always felt that jay- 
The law is§ 


as much for their protection as for §j 


walkers deserved it. 


the motorist’s. 


B (With emphasis): I’m not ques-§ 
I’m questioning 


tioning the law. 


the right of Booneville to fine me. § 
I don’t live in this town, and Tf 


don’t know its rules. 


A: The rules are the same as any- J 


We're 


from other people. 


where else. no different 
B: Well that rule is not the same in 

my home town. I’m sure the rule 
is not the same throughout the 
country. How am I supposed to 
know the rules of every city or 


town in the nation? 


A: It does seem hard, but when in 


Rome. ... 


B: Sure, do as the Boonevillians do, 
... but it takes time to find out 
their customs. There’s another side 

the Boonevillians—or 

should re- 


to this too 
Boone. ... villains... . 
member that strangers don’t know 


the local laws of their metropolis. 


A: Sarcasm will get you nowhere. 
You'll just have to pay the fine and 
learn your lesson. 


B: Oh no I won't. I didn’t know 
the law and therefore I am not re- 
sponsible. I didn’t intend to com- 


mit any wrong. 


decision): B 
Ignorance of 
If it did, 
it would be a very convenient ex- 
all 
Laws are passed for the public 


ANNOUNCER (gives 
must pay the fine. 
the law excuses no one. 
cuse for kinds of violations. 
good and it is the responsibility 
of all to know and observe the law. 

Perhaps you would find a course 
in law useful. 
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STANDARDIZED TESTING IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Sherman N. Tinkelman and William A. Lyons 
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Regeed stool. 
Fhe statewide Regents Examination 
dnd the local classroom or teacher- 
brepared test. The third is the stand- 


iN New York State schools the test- 
ing program in business education 


has been compared with the three- 


Two of these legs are 


ardized test. It is generally agreed 
that progress in business subjects, as 
in all education, is a continuous learn- 
ng process in which the development 
of the individual pupil is guided, step 
by step, on the basis of the speed, the 
lirection, and the extent of his previ- 
pus growth. Maximum growth and 
levelopment of each individual pupil 
in business subjects can therefore be 
achieved only if the teacher has avail- 
able frequent measures of the pupil’s 
abilities, readiness levels, and rates of 
In this framework, the 
Regents Examination, the teacher- 
orepared test, and the standardized 
est each has a positive and unique 
contribution to make. 

The Regents Examinations in New 


progress. 








York State are prepared and ad- 
ministered under the supervision of 
the State Education Department. 
They afford an over-all view of 
achievement based on the require- 
ments of the state course of study. 
Constructed by committees of out- 
standing classroom teachers drawn 
from all parts of the State, they re- 
flect current practices and procedures 
in the classrooms. Carefully edited, 
reviewed by subject matter special- 
ists, pretested and analyzed by a tech- 
nical test development staff, they are 
offered to the schools as terminal ex- 
aminations of a technical quality 
which individual schools can rarely 
ope to duplicate with their more lim- 
ited staffs and facilities. 
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The University of the State of New York 
The State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


Regents examinations, however, do 
not have unlimited applicability. They 
are recommended to the schools for 
general supervisory purposes and as 
partial measures of achievement for 
pupils of average or above-average 
ability who pursue courses of study 
within a curriculum framework up- 
on which Regents examinations are 
based. As a terminal examination 
for pupils pursuing courses in which 
Regents examinations are not offered, 
or for pupils for whom Regents ex- 
aminations are not intended, the 


measuring continuous pupil progress 
over an extended period of time. Nor 
are they often designed to be help- 
ful in identifying special aptitudes or 
areas of special strength or weakness 
in the child’s development. These 
are some of the special advantages 
that may be derived from judicious 
use of standardized tests. 
Standardized Testing 

There has been apparent in the 
secondary schools of New York State 
over the past few years a tendency 
toward increasing use of standard- 





"What other schools are doing may offer suggestions and ideas. What any 
one school should do will, in the last analysis, depend upon individual needs 


and results." 





school may wish to employ an appro- 
priate standardized test or to prepare 
its own local examination. 

The teacher-prepared test, of 
course, makes its greatest contribu- 
tion not as a terminal test but as a 
device for continuing evaluation and 
diagnosis throughout the school year. 
It is a highly flexible instrument 
adaptable to the requirements of the 
immediate situation. It 
can take many forms and can be used 
for a variety of purposes. In the 
hands of a skillful teacher, it can be 
an extraordinarily effective tool. 


classroom 


However, Regents examinations 
and teacher-prepared tests do not yet 
furnish a complete basis for under- 
standing the child. They do not, for 
example, provide standards for com- 
parison by means of which perform- 
ance of a pupil can readily be com- 
pared with the performance of others 
of the same age or in the same grade. 


They are not especially well suited to 


ized tests for such special purposes 
in business education. As the schools 
have moved ahead in the expansion 
of their testing programs, the need 
for mutual exchange of information 
concerning testing practices and re- 
sults has become apparent, 
Probably the question asked most fre- 
quently of the State Education De- 
partment’s test development and ad- 
visory service, which was established 
to render technical and consultant 
services to the schools, is ‘What 
standardized tests are the other 
schools using and how well satisfied 
are they with their results ?” 

It therefore valuable to 
make a cross-sectional survey of ac- 
tual practice in the State with respect 
to the use of standardized tests in 
business education. Such informa- 
tion promises to be helpful to teach- 
ers of business subjects in deriving 


more 


seemed 


suggestions for the evaluation and 


improvement of their own testing 
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programs. In the fall of 1951 ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the approxi- 
mately 1,000 public schools of second- 
ary grade (Grades 7-12) in the State. 
The chairman of the business sub- 
jects department or the teacher in 
charge of business subjects in each 
school asked to indicate the 
standardized business admin- 
istered in the school during the 1950- 
1951 school year, and his evaluation 
of the tests. 

Not included in this survey were 
the various unit tests prepared by 
publishers to accompany their text- 
books in business subjects, or the va- 
rious standardized tests which might 
be used by teachers for instructional 
purposes in business but 
which were essentially of a more gen- 
eral nature—such as_ intelligence 
tests, arithmetic tests, spelling tests, 
or interest inventories. 

Questionnaire returns 
ceived from 385 public schgols, or 
about 39 per cent of the total number 
of schools canvassed. It is improb- 
able that the 385 schools responding 
to the questionnaire are representa- 
tive of all public secondary schools 
in the State. Schools which are in- 
terested in and make use of standard- 
ized tests are usually more likely to 
respond to a questionnaire of this 
type. As a group, therefore, these 
385 schools are probably more rep- 
resentative of schools interested in 
standardized tests than of schools in 
general. Nevertheless, a number of 
interesting comparisons can be drawn 
from the questionnaire results. 


was 
tests 


courses 


va. s- 


Pattern of Responses 

One striking feature of the ques- 
tionnaire responses was the variabil- 
ity of practice among different tvpes 
of schools. There are a total of 154 
schools of secondary grade in New 
York City. The vocational and junior 
high schools included in this total 
generally do not have a formal busi- 
ness education program and few of 
these schools, as a matter of fact, re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. Of all 
154 schools in the city, however, re- 
turns were received from 38 schools, 
or 25 per cent. Only 2 of the 38 
schools stated that they administered 
any standardized business test during 
the school year 1950-1951. In each 
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case the test was the Thurstone Ex- 
amination in Clerical Work. The 
general picture in New York City 
among schools answering the ques- 
tionnaire would therefore seem to be 
one of reliance upon devices other 
than standardized tests for evaluation 
purposes in business education. 

In other cities in the State the pic- 
ture was quite different. Of the 154 
secondary schools in the city superin- 
tendencies outside of New York City, 
returns were received from 57 
schools, or about 37 per cent. Here 
23 schools, or 40 per cent of those 
responding, administered standard- 
ized business tests during the school 
year 1950-1951. These schools used 
11 different tests. The most popular 
test was the Turse Shorthand Apti- 
tude Test, administered by 15 schools. 
‘!hree schools each administered the 
NOMA Business Entrance Tests and 
the Minnesota Clerical Test. Other 
tests tended to be unique with indi- 
vidual schools. As contrasted with 
New York City, therefore, the Up- 
state City schools which answered the 
questionnaire demonstrated a tend- 
ency to make some use of standard- 
ized business tests. 

The pattern of testing in semi- 
rural and in rural schools approxi- 
mated the pattern in Upstate city 
schools, Of the 682 secondary schools 
in village and in district superinten- 


dencies in the State, returns were 
received from 290 or about 43 
per cent. Of these, 53 or about 18 
per cent used standardized tests 
during the school year 1950-1951. 
Perhaps because of the greater 
number of schools involved, the 


range of tests used was wider than 
the range in the Upstate city schools. 
There were 20 different standardized 
business tests administered. Never- 
theless, as in the Upstate city schools, 
one test tended to predominate over 
the others. Some 24 schools, nearly 
half of the schools which admin- 
istered tests, used the Turse Short- 
hand Aptitude Test. The Minnesota 
Clerical Test and the NOMA Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests again followed 
in popularity, but they were no more 
popular in these rural and semi-rural 
schools than the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests and the ERC Stenographic 
Aptitude Test. 





Despite the varying percenti.. of 
questionnaire responses from th dif¥o- it 
ferent types of schools, it is interggain 
esting to pool the data for the purgoue 
pose of obtaining a rough pictu'e off pose 








standardized testing throughou: th@ rate 
State. The 78 schools which rep: rtedg port 
administering standardized tests \lurgj poin' 
ing the school year 1950-1951 tised§that 
some 25 different tests in a tota! of os 
112 test administrations. Aboui 70 Bu 
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per cent of the schools, however, used 
no more than one test during the year 
The underlying interest of these 7§ 
schools was in aptitude testing. Ir 
more than 90 per cent of the 112 in N 








stances in which a standardized busi#i. Tw 
a titu 
ness test was reported administcred§ 2. Mis 
. + y . . es 
in New York State during the school 3. Uni 
~ ~ ° ness 
year 1950-1951, that test was an aptiqj4. Dif 
‘ Tes 
tude test. In fewer than 10 per centis E.R 
. as Apt 

was an achievement test administered 
in a business subject. Another inter predi 


esting feature is the concentration inf of ¢] 
two areas of business education. Off Test, 
the 112 individual testing program poor 
carried on in these 78 schools, 53 perf test, 
cent were concerned with — steno4 
graphic skills, 45 per cent with cleri- 
cal skills, and the remaining 2 per 
cent with bookkeeping and sales. 
The five tests reported used mos 
frequently in the State are indicate 
in the accompanying table. All fiv 
are essentially aptitude tests. Th 
most popular test, used by 50 per cen 
of the schools reporting use of stand- 
ardized tests, was the Turse Short- 
hand Aptitude Test. No other 
standardized test was used by moré 
than 14 per cent of these schools. Bly tt 
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Evaluation of Tests 





Another factor of some interest i 
the school’s evaluation of the tests 
For each test the schools were aske 
to indicate their evaluation on a thre 
point scale—‘‘recommend strongly,’ 
“recommend with reservations,” 0 
“do not recommend.” Only one 
school checked the “do not recom; 
mend” column for any test. Somé 
measure of the degree of satisfaction 
felt by the schools in the use of thé 
various tests can be obtained by thé 
percentage of schools using each tes§ the 19 
who recommended it strongly. York 

These data are also presented in thé standa 
table. It will be observed that no ong Am 
test gained full endorsement from all report 
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0: its users, nor did any test tau co 
giin full endorsement from at least 
one user. Individual problems, pur- 
poses, and experiences of the sepa- 
rate schools probably remain the im- 
portant factor in each case. This 
point is best demonstrated by the fact 
that some schools reported excellent 
THE FIVE MOST POPULAR STANDARDIZED 


BUSINESS TESTS IN 78 NEW YORK STATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS (GRADES 7-12). 











Schools 
Recommend- 
ing Test 
Strongly 
Schools % 0. 
Using Schools 
Test Using 
Name of Test No. % No. Test 
1. Turse Shorthand Ap- 
titude Test ....... 50 4 10 
2. Minnesota Clerical 
SOE eee 14 4 36 
3. United-NOMA Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests 10 13 6 60 
4. Differential Aptitude 
J are 9 4 57 
5. E.R.C. Stenographic 
Aptitude Test ..... 9 1 14 








prediction in shorthand upon the basis 
of the Turse Shorthand Aptitude 
Test, whereas other schools reported 
poor prediction when using the same 
test. 


Summary 

Considerable caution must be exer- 
cised in generalization from this sur- 
vey of current testing practices of 
New York State. secondary schools. 
The 385 schools responding to the 
questionnaire constitute only about 
40 per cent of the approximately 
1,000 public secondary schools in the 
State. The data may therefore re- 
flect practice among schools inter- 
ested in standardized tests more close- 
ly than they practice among 
schools in general. As a group, too, 
these schools include a relatively larg- 
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er proportion of Upstate city and 
rural schools than of New York City 
schools. Nevertheless, certain defi- 
nite trends would seem to be indi- 
cated. 

The use of standardized tests in 
business education does not seem to 
be the general practice in the second- 
ary schools of New York State. 
Even among schools answering the 
questionnaire, about 80 per cent made 
no use of standardized tests during 
the 1950-1951 school year. In New 
York City practically no use of 
standardized tests was reported. 

Among those schools in the State 
reporting use of standardized tests, 
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the primary emphasis seemed to be 
upon prognostic tests of business 
skills. Achievement tests were dis- 
tinctly secondary in frequency of 
usage, perhaps because most schools 
considered their needs in this area 
satisfied by textbook unit tests or by 
the statewide Regents examination. 
With respect to areas tested, the pri- 
mary emphasis seemed to be upon 
tests of stenographic skills. Clerical 
skills were second in popularity. 
Other areas, such as bookkeeping and 
sales, received little attention. 

It is interesting that the schools re- 
porting use of standardized tests 
showed both variety and concentra- 
tion in the instruments they selected. 
There were some 25 different tests 
administered during the year, but half 
of the schools used the Turse Short- 
None of the 
was 


hand Aptitude Test. 
five 
recommended strongly by more than 


most widely used tests 
+4 of its users and none failed to re- 


ceive strong endorsement from at 
least one of its users, suggesting that 
the appropriateness of any specific 
test for each individual school may 
well be a function of the unique sit- 
uation at that school. 

To the school interested in initiat- 
ing a program of standardized test- 
ing in business subjects, these data 
concerning actual practice may offer 
helpful suggestions. To the school 
already utilizing standardized tests 
the data offer an opportunity for 
comparison. In any case, however, 
the norm of standardized test usage 
throughout the State must not be in- 
standard for each 
The fact that a 
test is widely used does not neces- 
sarily imply that it is worth using. 
What other schools are doing may 
What 


any one school should do will, in the 


terpreted as a 
school to achieve. 


offer suggestions and ideas. 


last analysis, depend upon individual 
needs and results. 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the April issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 285 of the April issue. 
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GUIDANCE IN GRADUATE fen 

itive 

BUSINESS EDUCATION os 
ing a 

The 

woul 

dent’ 

John McBeth, La Crosse High School, La Crosse, Indi- rie 

ana; Glen E. Murphy, School of Business, Florida State 2 sie 

University, Tallahassee, Florida; and Clara Sellers, pirat 

Community College, Middletown, New York. ning 

"Cooperative planning will aid in establishing betwe 

rapport between the major adviser and the gradi 

graduate student." 
What kind of guidance are you re- 

oo | iuenuta dies desanetee 4 a the Prospective graduate student. . Plar 

uate students? This article suggests pro- If these procedures are observed in}, Mz; 

— of interest to either student or admissions, they should result in aid- §jated 

ing the student to establish specific § the e: 
purposes in graduate work and infate a 
HE objectives of a guidance pro-  jnstitution who are concerned with gaining security. Such procedures fate w 
gram should be compatible with student admissions should realize Would help the major adviser accept J sistan 
the total objectives of the entire pro- their public relations responsibilities. students who are qualified to do the } yndey 
gram in a particular educational in- Written inquiries should — receive work and who can profit from it. jful te 
stitution and guidance services should prompt attention, and all questions Planning the Student's Program hgradt 
play a contributing role in meeting which the student asks should be The major professor and the stu-§°" th 
these total objectives. Guidance serv- answered directly. The requirements dent should plan the student’s pro- severy 
ices are designed to assist the in- for admission to the institution gram cooperatively. Simply hocunes ee gra 
dividual student to determine his should be explained to the student jhe student is ‘en adalt wins might tor. 2 
needs, interests, and potentialities in and any forms which need complet- faye business and teaching experi- maki1 
relationship to an educational pro- ing should be enclosed. Forms used — ence does not negate the Caimitilien of (A kn 
gram. Accepting this philosophy, in admissions should give an insight positive guidance in establishing a in tes 
there is as great a need for guidance into the student’s background and constructive beginning point in his the a: 
in graduate business education pro- should furnish information which graduate work. Cooperative planning § SPOS 
grams as there is in under-graduate can be subsequently used by a com- would prevent the student’s schedul- Th 
programs, in high schools, or in ele- mittee on admissions, a department ing his own graduate program with- sistan 
mentary schools. head, or a major adviser in guiding  oyt seeking assistance or advice. At to we 
Basic general guidance principles the student in his graduate work. the same time, it would eliminate the the cl 
remain the same regardless of If the student’s first contact with “railroading” of a graduate program} "8 
whether the guidance program is in the institution is through a personal of studies by a major professor. lege 
the elementary school, the high call in the admissions office, this of- The graduate business education gradu 
school, the college, or in business and fice should refer the student to an program usually has certain required] OPPOT 
industry. However, these principles adviser for a personal interview. The courses which all graduate students dent | 
take on different implications in a personal interview serves as a means take. In planning the program, the} Y 
specific program of graduate work. for the major professor to get neces- major professor should discuss the and t 
Admission to the Graduate Program sary facts concerning the student’s reasons for the required courses with lege | 
A student gains his first impression undergraduate program. The major the student. A brief explanation of and 
of the graduate program from the professor would be interested in the purposes of the required courses shoul 
admission procedures of the institu- learning about the previous business should serve to develop a receptive freed 
tion. Therefore, the officials of the experience and teaching experience of attitude in the student. Guidance metho 
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from the major professor should en- 


education to appreciate the fact that 
he cannot afford to plan an overly 
specialized program in his “pet” sub- 
jects. The required courses in the 
graduate program should provide a 
broad, general background for future 
teaching. 

A graduate program should pro- 
vide sufficient latitude to allow the 
student to plan, with his adviser, elec- 
tive courses which will strengthen 
his qualifications for business teach- 
ing and further cultural development. 
The choice of his elective courses 
would be conditioned by the stu- 
dent’s previous education and ex- 
perience as well as by his future as- 
pirations. This cooperative plan- 
ning will aid in establishing rapport 
between the major adviser and the 
graduate student. 


Planning for Graduate Assistantships 

Many graduate students have re- 
lated that they profited greatly from 
the experience of serving as a gradu- 
ate assistant while pursuing gradu- 
ate work. The adviser can grant as- 
sistantships to encourage promising 
undergraduate students and success- 
ful teachers in the field to consider 
graduate study. The department head 
jor the major professor should take 
‘every precaution to make sure that 
a graduate student is well qualified 
for a graduate assistantship before 
making any contractual agreements. 
A knowledge of the student’s success 
in teaching is essential, especially if 
the assistantship carried teaching re- 
sponsibilities. 

The appointment as a graduate as- 
sistant should challenge the student 
to work as efficiently as possible in 
the classroom in order that his teach- 
ing will be on a par with other col- 
lege instructors. Teaching as a 
graduate assistant offers unexcelled 
opportunities for the graduate stu- 
dent to improve his teaching and to 
try out different teaching procedures 
and techniques. Teaching in a col- 
lege program under the supervision 
and guidance of college professors 
should provide the student with more 
freedom to experiment with different 
methods. The graduate assistant will 
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able a graduate student in business. 


be able to plan his day-to-day teach- 
ing with expert guidance from the 
department head or other instructors. 
The experience gained from this as- 
sistantship should be of a_profes- 
sional nature. 

lor many graduate students an as- 
sistantship affords them with the 
initial opportunity to teach on a col- 
lege level. This experience may serve 
as a basis for recommendation to help 
the student advance professionally 
in business education. 


Planning the Graduate Study or Thesis 

Graduate programs often require 
some paper or project which entails 
individual work on the part of the 
student. This individual study gives 
the student opportunity to demon- 
strate his ability to organize material, 
work independently, and write crea- 


tively. Sometimes this individual 
study involves original research 
which employs scientific research 
techniques. 


In a graduate program in business 
education the individual study for 
an advanced degree is more likely to 
be done on a topic related to the stu- 
dent’s former teaching experience. 
The student will supplement his 
knowledge of the topic through 
library reference, conferences, in- 
terviews, and other techniques. The 
study should be of a functional na- 
ture which would aid the student to 
do a better job in his present position 
or to move on to a higher position. 

In some institutions, the graduate 
study requirement takes the form of 
a non-credit paper. Other institu- 
tions have utilized seminars on topics 
of interest to a particular group of 
graduate students as a means of 
evaluating individual growth. 

The value of this study should be 
more than merely meeting a require- 
ment of the graduate program. Com- 
pleting a worthwhile project should 
encourage the graduate student to be 
resourceful and research-minded. The 
progressive business education 
teacher should see the importance of 
experimenting with different methods 
The 


graduate study should carry over into 


of teaching in the classroom. 


the future teaching experience of the 
student, stimulating him to maintain 


The 


an open and inquiring mind. 


resourceful teacher is inspired to 
avoid stereotyped and ‘outmoded 
methods. 

Those in charge of the graduate 
program should either develop a style 
book which students can use as a 
guide in writing the report of their 
graduate study or recommend one of 
the well-known manuals for writers 


of graduate-study papers. 


Guidance for the Major Examinations 
Many institutions that have gradu- 
ate programs of study administer the 
graduate record examination which is 
prepared and scored by the [duca- 
Bureau at 
However, 


tional Testing Service 
Princeton University. 
some institutions have devised their 
own examination for entrance pur- 
poses into the graduate program. 
These examinations are intended to 
measure achievement in certain gen- 
eral areas as well as in specific areas 
in which the student plans to major. 
The tests are also used to yield in- 
formation concerning the scholastic 
aptitude of the student to do gradu- 
ate work. In some instances, these 
examinations are used as a device for 
admitting or rejecting a student to a 
graduate program solely on the basis 
of the entrance test scores. 

The major professor might help 
the student realize that the best prepa- 


ration for such tests is to avoid 
worrying about them and that it 1s 
impossible to cram for them. He 


should explain why the tests are ad- 
ministered as a part of the graduate 
program. When the results of: the 
tests have been reported, the major 
professor should have a conference 
with the student to interpret the 
scores and to explain the relative 
standing of the student on the basis, 
of the norm established for the test. 
Low on of 
the test do not necessarily mean that 
the student will do poor graduate 
The adviser should take the 


scores certain sections 


work, 
responsibility of alleviating a stu- 
dent’s feeling of inferiority if he is 
obviously upset about a score which 
will not impede his progress as a 
graduate student in his chosen field. 

A comprehensive examination is 
usually given to cover the subject 
matter of the graduate courses which 
the student has taken. Perhaps the 
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best advice that a major professor 
could give a student in preparing for 
this examination would be to advise 
the student in the very beginning of 
his program to organize the informa- 
tion and materials presented in the 
classes in a systematic way. Thus 
the student can avoid last-minute 
study and anxiety. 

The oral examination on the gradu- 
ate paper or thesis should not give 
the student cause for worry. If the 
major professor and the student to- 
gether have planned the study thor- 
oughly and if the student has fol- 
lowed through with the plans in an 
organized way, then the oral exami- 
nation on the study is merely a chance 
for the student to summarize and re- 
late the value of the study which he 
has done. A student’s failure on his 
oral examination of the graduate 
study may be evidence of poor guid- 
ance on the part of the major pro- 
fessor. 

Guidance takes on individual 
and personal relationship between the 
major professor and the graduate stu- 
dent from the time the student signi- 
fies an interest in being admitted to 
the program until the student has 
successfully fulfilled all the require- 
ments. 


an 


Follow-up of Graduate Students 


Upon earning an advanced degree 
in business education, the graduate 
student should not be “dismissed” by 
those in charge of the department. 
The warm, friendly relationships be- 
tween the student and his major pro- 
fessor which have been established 
over a period of graduate study 
should continue as the student moves 
into a teaching position. The per- 
sonal interest of an adviser in his 
student should serve as encourage- 
ment and stimulation for the former 
student to grow on the job and to 
earn the respect and dignity which 
the holding of an advanced degree 
implies. The follow-up of graduate 
students enables the adviser to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the program. 

An advanced degree in business 
education carries responsibilities and 
obligations as well as rights and 
privileges. The business teacher can 
never afford to consider that his edu- 
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cation is completed. In-service teach- 
ers frequently realize the need for 
post-graduate study which does not 
lead to an advanced degree. Other 
educators pursue a post-doctoral pro- 
gram of studies in the interest of 
personal growth and improvement. 


The interest and guidance of a ma- 
jor professor can do much to aid n- 
service business teachers in planning 
their graduate programs in such a 
way that they will realize profita ‘le 
returns, regardless of the level on 
which they are studying. 





SHOULD BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


INSTRUCTION 


BE REORGANIZED? 
(Continued from page 327) 


of the number system on a common- 
sense, mental, or intellectual basis, 
they soon think that numbers are 
merely a confusing and dazzling 
affair. 

We often hear the story of the lit- 
tle girl or boy who in solving word 
problems adds when the problem has 
a lot of numbers in it; subtracts when 
there are two numbers in it, one 
about the same size as the other; and 
multiplies in all other cases. We 
hear also of children who say that 
when numbers are presented to them 
their minds go blank. Many adults 
say that numbers make their minds 
dizzy. This is due largely to the fact 
that children have been drilled me- 
chanically on the algorisms and have 
never been shown the basic simplicity 
of the number system and operations 
therewith. Thus it is imperative that 
the instruction dealing with the fun- 
damental operations not be repetition 


—_—_> —_—> —_> 


of the dreary drill material such as is 


found in the traditional arithmetic 
course. 
Testing the Drill Material by 


Means of Random Numbers.—In de- 
veloping drill material for arithmetic, 
we have to test the material by means 
of random numbers unless the ex- 
amples are drawn from personal, 
community, and business life. How- 
ever, in developing drill material, 
often the teacher makes the numbers 
up himself. Research has shown that 
people have patterns of number 
preference. The numbers drawn 
from the mind of one person prob- 
ably will carry a pattern peculiar to 
that person. Some test, therefore, 
ought to be made of the computa- 
tional figures for drill material by 
means of a table of random numbers. 
In fact, in setting up such drill mate- 
rial, we probably would be wise to 
draw the numbers from such a table. 


—_> —_—> > 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers may have been asked the question. 


What are the traits of a good secretary? 


Mr. Hodges, of Miller-Hawkins School, Memphis, Tennessee, was asked this ques- 
tion by a high school girl who wanted assistance in writing a term paper on the 
subject. His answer is given on the last page of this magazine. 
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HE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





THE REALISM OF ACCOUNTING 


= On last month’s page this writer 
Hirected attention to the fact that ac- 
ounting gives recognition only to 
what has actually occurred in a busi- 
ess enterprise. The consideration of 
vhat would be the status of various 
phases of the activity of a business 
if the management had followed a 
policy other than that which was fol- 
owed is foreign to accounting. It is, 
owever, relevant in the matter of 
ianagerial decisions where the 
weighing of alternatives of behavior 
akes place. Thus, for example, the 
consideration by an individual 
whether to invest in “safe” bonds or 
in a business enterprise is an impor- 
fant matter to him; but there is no 
place in accounting for the weighing 
f such alternatives. Accounting is 
concerned only with what actually 
was done. 

This adherence to recognition of 


yonly what has actually occurred is a 
»ostulate of accounting which may be 


! 


called the “actuality” or “realism” 
postulate. 


The Price-Level Problem 


The upward trend of the price 
level since World War II has brought 
forth various suggestions designed to 
make the reporting of income more 
accurate. It has been pointed out that 
an income statement is illogical when 
the various items contained therein 
are not reported on the same price 
level and that this is today a com- 
mon condition. 

The determination of net income 
is a process of matching the deduc- 
tions from revenue with the reported 
revenue for an accounting period. 
The revenue is presumably on the 
current price level; but some of the 
deductions from the revenue may be 
on various other price levels and con- 
sequently stated in terms of different 
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dollars, measured in terms of pur- 
chasing power. The two items in 
which a serious discrepancy may exist 
are the cost of the goods sold and the 
depreciation. 


LIFO 


A solution to the problem of the 
measurement of the cost of goods 
sold has been found in the “last-in- 
first-out” (LIFO) method which re- 
ports the cost on the basis of the 
latest prices paid. This method is ac- 
ceptable to the accountant since it 
comes within the scope of the actual- 
ity postulate: it uses prices that were 
actually paid for the goods, the only 
departure from the older “first - in - 
first-out” (FIFO) procedure being 
the order in which actual prices are 
applied to the goods sold. 


NIFO 


In some cases the current prices 
have moved to a higher level than 
those of any of the prices actually 
paid. It has been suggested that in 
such cases the replacement cost or 
“next-in-first-out” (NIFO) method 
be used. This, however, violates the 
actuality postulate since no goods 
were purchased at the prices assigned 
and so is not acceptable to the ac- 
countant. 


Depreciation 


There has in recent years been con- 
siderable discussion of the feasibility 
of stating the depreciation charges on 
the basis of current costs. It has, ac- 
cordingly, been suggested that they 
be computed on the replacement cost 
of the fixed assets. This has, how- 
ever, not become part of accepted 
procedure ; and the reason for its re- 
jection may be found in that it vio- 
lates the actuality postulate. The dol- 


lars of actual cost are a reality to 
the accountant ; the dollars of replace- 
ment cost are not real from his point 
of view since no assets were pur- 
chased at these prices. 

Another suggested solution is that 
of the adjustment of the cost prices 
by the use of index numbers of the 
price level. This procedure, instead 
of using replacement costs, adjusts 
the actual cost figures to the current 
purchasing power of money; and 
since it is based on actual costs is 
more readily acceptable to the ac- 
countant than the replacement cost 
method. There are, however, many 
problems to be faced in its applica- 
tion, the primary one being the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining a satisfactory in- 
dex number. 

Various questions must be faced in 
the use of the index-number tech- 
nique. The case of a machine will 
serve as an illustration. It might be 
asked whether the management would 
have bought the machine on the 
higher price level or would instead 
have purchased a competing type of 
machine which could have been pur- 
chased at a lower price, or perhaps 
would have used a less costly process. 
It might also be asked whether the 
machine in question was, in fact, ever 
sold on the higher price level for it 
may not have been feasible to market 
it on that basis. Such questions illus- 
trate the lack of realism in the pro- 
cedure of mechanically adjusting the 
actual cost record. 


Conclusion 

The accounting profession is ex- 
tremely realistic in that it gives recog- 
nition only to what has actually oc- 
curred in a business and in the mat- 
ter of measurement is concerned only 
with actual costs. It would apparently 
be willing to consider the adjustment 
of the actual cost figures if it could 
be shown that such adjustment pro- 
duces valid results. This, however, 
has not yet been demonstrated. 

On the other hand, there are econ- 
omists who believe that the realism 
of the accountants is a mistaken one 
for it has not succeeded in giving 
adequate effect to price-level changes. 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


by |. David Satiow 





A STUDY OF THE TERMS THAT PEOPLE 
NEED TO UNDERSTAND IN ORDER TO 
COMPREHEND AND INTERPRET THE 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC NEWS AP- 
PEARING THROUGH THE MASS MEDIA 
OF COMMUNICATION... 


Ed. D. Study, Indiana University 
by DEAN R. MALSBARY 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


The importance of an understanding of 
the terms used in the discussion of any 
subject is generally recognized. An under- 
standing of terms is not in itself a guar- 
antee that a person will comprehend and 
interpret correctly information expressed 
by the terms. It is certain, however, that 
it is not possible to comprehend and to 
interpret information if the terms used in 
presenting it are not understood. There- 
fore, an understanding of terms is basic 
to an understanding of the concepts and 
ideas they express. 

Business educators have an excellent op- 
portunity to contribute to students’ under- 
standing of the business world through 
helping students understand terms ex- 
pressing business and economic concepts. 
This may be accomplished through: 

1. Acquainting students with the need 
for enlarging or developing their business 
and economic vocabulary. 

2. Helping students recognize, become 
acquainted with, and understand an in- 
creasingly greater number of terms ex- 
pressing business and economic concepts. 

3. Identifying the terms students appar- 
ently do not understand and presenting in- 
structional units or other materials that 
will aid students in comprehending the con- 
cepts the terms express. 

4. Developing methods or techniques by 
which greater student understanding of 
business and economic terms can be taught. 

5. Undertaking research to determine 
whether there are terms expressing busi- 
ness and economic concepts which all stu- 
dents should understand and what they are. 


A GUIDE FOR ORGANIZING PRE-SER- 
VICE SPECIAL METHODS INSTRUCTION 
IN BUSINESS-TEACHER EDUCATION .. . 


Ed. D. Study, Columbia University 
by KENNETH ZIMMER 

College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Although the need for special-methods 
instruction for prospective business teach- 
ers is quite evident from the results of a 
number of recent studies, the nature and 
organization. of such instruction is not so 
evident. College teachers of special-meth- 
ods courses generally have not had any 
special training to help them to prepare 
business teachers. The purpose of this 
handbook is to provide such instructors 
with the various alternatives for present- 
ing special-methods instruction and a basic 
set of principles that may serve as a guide 
for organizing or reorganizing their in- 
struction. 
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In harmony with the principles estab- 
lished, the following suggestions were 
made : 

1. Special methods instruction in  busi- 
ness-teacher education should be in har- 
mony with the school philosophy regarding 
special methods instruction. 

2. State certification requirements should 
be consulted and adhered to. 

3. The special-methods instructor should 
consult with those persons who teach the 
required general-education courses, the re- 
quired subject-matter courses, and the re- 
quired professional courses. 

4, Curricula of comparable institutions 
in the area of special-methods instruction 
should be studied to determine (a) the 
adaptability of their plans of organization, 
(b) their difficulties, (c) proposed solution 
of difficulties. 

5. Schools served by the teacher-educa- 
tion institution should be surveyed to de- 
termine any special requirements for place- 
ment. 

6. Persons providing special-methods in- 
struction should have had secondary-school 
teaching experience, as well as business 
experience. 

7. Persons responsible for special-meth- 
ods instruction should also supervise re- 
lated activities. 

8. Professional laboratory experiences 
such observation, participation, and 
some student teaching should precede spe- 
cial-methods instruction. 

9. Pre-requisites to special-methods in- 
struction should include the following: 
(a) sufficient subject-matter content to 
equip the prospective business teacher to 
teach the subject without difficulty on the 
secondary-school level and (b) profession- 
al courses in general methods, general and 
educational psychology, principles of sec- 
ondary education, and principles of busi- 
ness education. 


as 


10. Greater flexibility should be provided 
for individual needs of students. 

11. Experiences of in-service teachers 
enrolled in such classes should be utilized 
in developing methods instruction. 

12. The specific special-methods courses 
to be offered should be planned for over a 
number of years, but there should be suffi- 
cient flexibility to permit changes in the 
plans as they are required. 

13. Special-methods instruction should 
be set up after very careful consideration 
of the needs of the institution and those it 
serves; it should be adopted on an experi- 
mental basis. 

14. The special methods instruction and 
its results should receive continuing evalu- 
ation. 

Special generally 

(1) as 


courses ; 


methods instruction 
appears in one of three forms: 
professionalized subject-matter 
(2) as separate special methods courses 
dealing either with one business subject, 
with a combination of business subjects, 
with a group of business subjects, or with 
all the business subjects; (3) as an inte- 
grated part of such other professional 
courses as student teaching. 


THE STATUS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF MINNESOTA ... 


Ph. D. Thesis, University of Minnesota 
by RAMON P. HEIMERL 

State College of Education 

Greeley, Colorado 













Since the Weersing dissertation’ of 1927,§ 


which started a deluge of state surve)s in 
business education, no state-wide study of 


the entire business-education program has 
been made in Minnesota. Therefore, dur- 
ing the 1951-52 school year, a survey was 
conducted securing from principals, busi- 


ness teachers, and department heads infor- 
mation relative to philosophy, course otfer- 
ings, methods, materials, equipment, pupil 
enrollments, guidance, administration and 
supervision, the business teacher, and 
teacher education. 

Findings of the study indicate that both 
principals and teachers are not practicing 
their philosophy especially with regard to 
curriculum, guidance, and methods. All 
agree that business education has much to 
offer to the general education of our high 
school citizens, but little is being done in 
this area of basic business. Most schools 
do not provide any training for selling 
positions, although many more pupils find 
employment in this type of work than in 
office occupations. Work experience pro- 
grams, most think, should be part of busi- 
ness education, but few schools have ade- 
quate programs. Teachers and principals 
agree that more should be done for the 
education of adults in the community. 

In regard to methods of teaching, few 
schools make adequate use of the re- 
sources of the community. Most schools 
do not provide sufficient competence in the 
operation of the business machines (other 
than the typewriter) commonly used in 
offices and stores. 

The data in this study would seem to in- 
dicate that the typical business teacher in 
Minnesota was graduated from a Minne- 
sota college with a bachelor’s degree and 
has taken some graduate work; has taught 
approximately nine years, with about 
seven of these in business education; is 
probably teaching typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, and shorthand; is properly certified to 
teach typewriting, bookkeeping, and short- 
hand and perhaps some other business 
subjects; has had some business experi- 
ence in clerical, selling, bookkeeping, or 
stenographic positions ; shows relatively lit- 
tle professional spirit and is probably not 
affiliated with professional business-teacher 
associations; does little professional read- 
ing and practically no writing of books 
or articles for professional periodicals; 
does not belong to civic or social organi- 
zations in the community; intends to re- 
main in the teaching profession. 

General weaknesses in business educa- 
tion as listed by principals include: limited 
offerings, lack of preparation for teaching 
general business, little relationship between 
program and community needs, and un- 
familiarity of teachers with machines other 
than the typewriter. 


1Frederick J. Weersing, “A Study of Certain 
Aspects of Commercial Education in the Public 
High Schols of Minnesota,” unpublished doctor’s 
dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1927. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 





NEW FILMS 


Understanding the Dollar is a one reel, 

6 mm., sound motion picture by Coronet 
ilms. It reviews the essential purposes 
§ money as a medium of exchange, an- 
lyzes factors that affect the real value of 
he dollar, and explains how changing 
follar value affects the lives of people 
vith various types of income. 

Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, was 
ducational Collaborator on this film 
vhich looks briefly into the lives of a pen- 
ioned widow, a wage-earner, a salaried 
chool teacher and a businessman to ex- 
amine various types of income. The film 
s suitable for use from Junior High 
Kchool through Adult groups. It will be 
ound especially useful in General Business 
nd Economics classes. 

At present, Understanding the Dollar 
bay be purchased from Coronet Films, 


Vu-Graphics. In May, 1952 this column 
Bevoted considerable space to a new visual 
id in bookkeeping. The Vu-Graph Book- 
reeping Visual Aid Kit, you will remem- 
ler, contains 12 packets of transparencies 
‘hich cover the important phases of book- 
eeping. Beyond these prepared materials, 
t has been necessary for business teach- 
ts to prepare their own visual aids for 
ise on the overhead projector. Now, there 
sa manual available that will be of help 
9 teachers in the preparation of these aids. 
The Charles Beseler Co., makers of the 
fu-Graph Projector, have prepared a 32- 
lage manual which covers the utilization 
f the overhead projector in audio-visual 
ducation. The manual is organized into 
hree main divisions: 

1. Effective Utilization of the Overhead 
-rojector 

2. Making Your Own Transparencies 

3. Associated Materials 

The first section explains the mechanical 
nd optical principles of the projector, 
ives detailed instructions for obtaining 
he most effective projection under a va- 
iety of conditions, and illustrates numer- 
us methods of presenting the lecture ma- 
erials, with full instructions for their 
reparation. The specific application of 
hese methods to particular student groups 
as not been overlooked. 

The second section includes step-by-step 
istructions for preparing transparencies 
nh a number of different ways—by direct 
tawing in various media, by adhesive 
olor sheets, adding effectiveness by mask- 
hg and mounting, reproducing by photo- 
taphic processes, making color transpar- 
ncies and overlays freehand and photo- 
taphically. 

Section three consists of lists of mate- 
ials used for making transparencies, each 
eing briefly but adequately described in 
ature, method, and application. 
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Chicago 1, Illinois for $100 in Color or $50 
in Black and White. It will soon be avail- 
able for rental from your local sources. 


Pioneer of Progress is the story of steel 
in the United States. This 16 mm., black 
and white, sound, fifteen-minute film illus- 
trates how from the pioneer days steel has 
played a major role in the growth of 
America. Sequences shot at seven steel 
company plants show the principal steps in 
making steel from the time the iron ore is 
dug from the ground until the final prod- 
uct reaches the consumer. Pioneer of 
Progress may be obtained on free loan 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., or from American Iron and Steel 
Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


Nee Ye 


NEW AUDIO-VISUAL PUBLICATIONS 


Copies of this manual, entitled Vu- 
Graphics, may be obtained for $1 from 
Charles Beseler Company, 60 Badger Av- 
enue, Newark 8, New Jersey. 


The Blue Book of 16MM Films, 1953 
Edition, is now available to help you keep 
up to date on what is new about films in 
education. It lists nearly 7,500 educational 
films and more than 1,000 of them are new 
in this edition, Data on each film includes 
title, length, synopsis, and information on 
color and sound. For each film, there is 
also indicated the principle nationwide 
sources with emphasis on original source. 

Name, address and distribution data 
(such as TV rights) of 400 sources are 
keyed into the listing, which in turn are 
grouped under 182 subject-area classifica- 
tions. An alphabetical index locates ma- 
terial on which titles are known. There is 
a large list of local or territorial film 
libraries and dealers. The Blue Book of 
l6mm. Films is published by The Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois, Price $2. 


Better Teaching with Filmstrips is a 
small booklet issued by Heritage Film- 
strips, Inc., Rego Park, New York. It is 
intended for junior and senior high school 
teachers. The booklet contains three chap- 
ters and a selective reading list. A postal 
card will bring single copies without 
charge. 


Coronet Films Catalogue, 1953-54 is 
now available to all educators. The 64-page 
illustrated booklet describes 487 teaching 
films, broken down according to grade 
levels and subject areas. Each category 
within the catalogue is cross referenced. 

Film descriptions include reel length, 
purchase price in black and white or 
color, information about the educational 
collaborator, and grade levels in which the 


film may be most profitably used. 

In the back of the catalogue appears a 
nine-page utilization chart, a complete 
alphabetical listing of all Coronet titles and 
where they may be found in the catalogue. 
A guide to grade levels and subject areas 
for each film is also included. 

The new 1953-54 Coronet Films Cata- 
logue may be obtained free by writing to 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


Slides the Kodak Data Book has been 
revised and brought up to date in every 
respect and the new edition is now avail- 
able. This “Fourth Edition” includes the 
latest recommendations and data on films, 
cameras and projectors recommended for 
slide making. In addition, references to 
obsolete equipment and materials have been 
eliminated. 

The Data Book is intended to provide a 
comprehensive and understandable refer- 
ence manual for all photographic workers 
who are interested in producing their own 
slides. It dete its, step by step, the necessary 
equipment and materials needed for the 
production of top quality slides and pro- 
vides data on various techniques of slide 
production. This manual is available 
through all Kodak dealers for 50 cents a 
copy. 


Educator's Guide to Free Films is pub- 
lished in a new, up-to-date edition annually 
to keep teachers informed on audio-visual 
aids which may be acquired without cost. 
Educators with limited funds for visual 
aids or who lack the services of a central 
audio-visual aids department will find this 
publication valuable. Over 2000 free films 
are described in the current edition. The 
Educator’s Guide may be purchased from 
Educator’s Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin at $6 a copy. 


The Handbook of Free Films lists al- 
most 2400 16mm. films which are available 
on a free loan basis to teachers or other 
interested group leaders. The films listed 
include the offerings of 750 different busi- 
ness concerns, organization and govern- 
mental agencies throughout the country. 
The Handbook of Free Films is 237 pages 
long and cloth bound. It may be secured 
from Allman Associates, 509 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York 17, New York. 





TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


SOLVE THEM: JUST FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS AND SEE 
WHAT APPEARS. FOUR YEARS IN THE MAKING, THIS 
32-PAGE BOOKLET WAS ORIGINATED AND COMPILED BY 
JULIUS NELSON IN RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST OF 
THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS WHO USED GAMES 101 AND 
102 IN ENVELOPE FORM AND THOSE APPEARING IN 
PAST AND CURRENT ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. THE 18 ALL DIFFERENT 
vvyvy Y, v yvvy! vvvV vv) vi vw ve vv) 
Py FEE Pep T Ee 
¥. v vvVY VVEVY vv vv) wv ¥ 
Pep y bea PT Es ey 
vvVY vv. vv vv 
Pa eet Ped En Be 
CONTAINED IN THIS BOOKLET WERE NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED. TO ORDER YOUR COPIES, WRITE TO 
ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS, 4006 CARLISLE 
AVENUE, BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND, ANB ENCLOSE 


50¢ FOR EACH BOOKLET ORDERED. BOOKLETS WILL 
BE SENT POSTPAID. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 





INCREASED FEDERAL AID FOR D. E. SEEMS LIKELY 


There seems likelihood that a consider- 
able share of the funds which had been 
cut from distributive education in the 
Federal budget will be restored. In 1949, 
Federal aid for distributive education was 
$1,795,000; by 1953, this was cut to $450,- 
000. But other phases of vocational edu- 
cation were not reduced in the period 
from 1949 to 1953. 
plans, Mrs. Hobby, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, has recommended that there be a 


According to present 


twenty-five per cent across-the-board cut 
in Federal vocational education aid. She 
has also recommended, however, that the 
funds for distributive education should be 
increased from $450,000 to $1,279,000. 
Here is the way the situation sizes up: 
BREAKDOWN OF APPROPRIATIONS 
PROPOSED BY BUREAU OF BUDGET AND 


COMPARISON OF 1953 APPROPRIATIONS 
AND 1954 ESTIMATES 











Amount 
recommended 
Amount in Eisenhower Percent 
appropriated budget cut or 
for fiscal 1953 for 1954 increase 
Agriculture $6,889,084 $4,764,497 —30.8% 
Home 
Economics 5,555,323 3,870,209 —30.3% 
Trade & 
Industrial 5,603,852 3,959,522 —29.3% 
Distributive 
Education 450,000 1,279,646 +184.3% 








There is no doubt that the ardent plea 
for the restoration of aid for distributive 
education made by NRDGA under the 
Wade Mc- 
Cargo, was in considerable measure re- 
Of course, 


leadership of its president, 


sponsible for this restoration. 


the whole plan must still be submitted to 
Congress and acted upon by both houses. 
It is obvious that with the present feelings 
for economy in Congress anything can 
happen. 

As was pointed out in THE JOURNAL OF 
Business EpucaTion, April, 1953, under 
the title “Three Cheers for McCargo,” the 
amazing and almost unbelievable thing 
about this whole situation is the manner in 
which aid for office training is ignored. 
Certainly if there is any field which could 
benefit by even a small appropriation for 
effective study of needs and aid to real 
job directed training, it is the field of 
office training. Yet business teachers and 
business men continue to act as if they 
lived in a vacuum and fail utterly to make 
any effort to secure aid for office training 
even though the time seems ripe and over- 
ripe for the successful presentation of a 
plea for some aid to office training. 

Members of the Senate Appropriations 
Sub-Committee are: Chairman, Edward J. 
Thye (R. Minn.); Styles Bridges (R. 
New Hampshire); Milton R. Young (R. 
No. Dak.); William F. Knowland (R. 
Calif.) ; Henry C. Dworshak (R. Idaho) ; 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (R. IIl.); 
Richard B. Russell (D. Ga.); Dennis 
Chavez (D. New Mexico); Lister Hill 
(D. Ala.); Harley M. Kilgore (D. W. 
Va.) ; A. Willis Robertson (D. Va.) 

Members of the House Appropriations 
Sub-Committee include: Chairman, Fred 
E. Busbey (R. Ill.); Ben F. Jensen (R. 
Iowa); Hamer H. Budge (R. Idaho); 
John E, Fogarty (D. Rhode Island) ; An- 
tonio M. Fernandez (D. New Mexico). 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Recommendations of the Educational 
Policies Commission in its 100 page re 
port, Moral and Spiritual Values 1 th 
Public Schools (available from the \EA 
Washington 6, D. C., at one dollar pe 
copy): 

1. Do you consider the character ‘cvel 
opment of your pupils to be a major ob 
jective of your teaching? 

2. Have you ever put in writing « list 
of the specific values which you try to 
teach? 

3. In your relations with others (in. lud 
ing your pupils and fellow-teachers}, doa 
you try to live by the values which yo 
try to teach? 

4. Do you encourage your pupils to make 
their own decisions on courses of conduct 
refraining from telling them just what 
to do and what not to do? 

5. Do you encourage the expression of, 
and show respect for, the ideas of indi- 
vidual students even when those ideas are 
unpopular or are rooted in ignorance: 

6. Do you help the children or youth in 
your class to realize that they will achieve 
greater happiness in the long run if they 
sometimes forego momentary pleasure ? 

7. Do you refrain from indoctrinatin 
your pupils with your own religious be 
liefs ? 

8. If you have a pupil who feels differ 
ent from his classmates because of hi 
“peculiar” religious beliefs or practices, d 
you reassure him that his religion is righ 
for him? 

9. If you have a pupil who feels differ 
ent from his classmates because he an 
his family do not profess any religion, d 
you help him to feel comfortable with hi 
lack of a creed? 

10. Do you teach about religion, withou 
hesitation and objectively whenever th 
subject naturally comes up in your class? 

11. Do you discuss the behavior prob 
lems and character development of yout 
pupils with their parents ? 

12. Do you remind the citizens of your 
community that they inescapably share 
with their schools the responsibility for thé 
moral conduct of the youth in their com; 
munity? 





= 








FORTY-THIRD 


PHILADELPHIA 


be offered during the 1953 Summer Sessions. 





SUMMER SESSION | 
FOR TEACHERS 


Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions for 1953. Regu- 
lar University facilities are available to teachers, school prin- 
cipals and superintendents. If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, Temple Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. Apart from its edu- 
cational advantages, the University—and the city of Philadel- 
phia and environs—offer many cultural and recreational op- 
portunities. You'll enjoy spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 8 TO JUNE 26 
REGULAR SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 7 
POST-SESSION—SESSIONS AUGUST 10 TO AUGUST 28 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY | 
| 
| 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to 
, i Address Office of 
Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
of THE JOURNAL—but will you still have it? Why not 
keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 


removed in one operation. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 
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Expenditures for advertising in 1952 are 








UES 99 estimated to have reached a record 
ucaiionaly , O billion. This was 11 percent more than 
_—— ; r D O Y O U K N W ij H A T ls was spent in 1951. 
s 1 the es ' 
ie NEA If, in the year 1 A.D., the nation had 
lar pe set aside $1,000,000,000 to endow 50 fami- 
“A Classroom Study of Arithmetic Abil- | Copies,” a 20-page book of office style dic- lies with incomes of $10,000 a year, and 
er ccvele ity” by Herbert A. Tonne and published in _ tation; “What Every Typist Should Know had kept paying until 1951, it still would 
ajor Ob ine Journal of Business Education for Jan- about Copies in Office W ork,” typing speed have $24,500,000 left out of the <— 
uary, 1953, appeared in the Education Di- test and rough typed material (give num- $1,000,000,000. And the budget for = 
1g & list cost for April, 1953. ber of students) ; and a signed certificate fiscal year is expected to be more than 
1 try to +++ for the teacher evidencing competency to — $68,000,000,000! 
Remington Rand offers a 16-page book- teach liquid process office duplicating after 7 - - a blished by 
(in. lud let, “The Complete B. E. A. (Business she has demonstrated to one student and ['wo booklets, —, a red by 
ers), do iducation Advancement) Guide for Teach- that student has taught another and so on Remington Rand, — Pond _— 
lich yo ing Electric Typing.” Write 315 Fourth until everyone in the class understands the tance of selecting the —_— - 9 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. If you are operation of the Ditto. peta is ar ae ce i 
to mak@§ interested, the company will furnish infor- ee ee nee —— 
con:luct ain. regarding rad in your vicinity — sd ° . eee ne — ne = to make it pro- 
st what} where electric typing workshops are in A Bibliography of Research Studies in ~— a ~ — meort oe 
actual operation. The booklet is filled with Typewriting (1900 to date) has been com- — ess ay oo ~ P ins eat 
ssion of, helpful suggestions on teaching the electric piled by Harves Rahe, Southern Ilinois ee en ae - ° : Gis Sue ee 
of indi typewriter to beginning and advanced stu- University, Carbondale, Illinois, and dis- _ . : deve ~ : ; — 
deas arél dents, information on the need for electric tributed to business educators interested in Kent _ o* a be . a2 . Rem: 
nce? typewriter training, and instructions for research. It is in mimeograph form and ig a ti act ourth Avenue, 
youth inf setting up a workshop. will be revised from time to time as other New York 10, New York. 
achieve + + research studies are made or discovered. ; A > 
if they§ You may receive a complete set of class- The bibliography consists of three parts: Sales of classical records have soared to 
ure ? room aids for Ditto operation for the ask- a” alphabetical author index ; an alphabeti- where they now account for 35 Derc ent to 
trinating ing. Write: Sales Promotion Department, cal subject index ; and an alphabetical index 40 percent of the phonograph orgie 
ious be# Ditto, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison Street, Chi- of institutions where the degree research total business. Industry men are amazed. 
cago 12, Illinois. The materials include studies were conducted. Those interested 
s differ “Copies—the Lifeline of Business,” a free in studying a copy of this bibliography _ The new consumer's price index, pub- 
of hi} 40-minute lesson given by a competent should inquire at his university or college lished ‘monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
tices, da} Jocal businessman; a five-lesson self-teach- department of business education or write Statistics, has a new base: prices from 
is right} ing plan on the operation of the Ditto Dr. Harves Rahe, Southern Illinois Uni- — 1947 to 1949 now equal 100. The old in- 
D-10; “American Business Depends on versity, Carbondale, Illinois. dex used prices from 1935 to 1939 as 100. 
s differ - 
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GEOGR \ PHICA! 


pICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 





GEOGRAPHICAL 





igurieflow. 


CALCULATOR 


MODEL 






(ILLUSTRATED) 


Regular list price 
$400 for only 


MORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- | 
portant places listed in one alpha- 

betical order with concise information, 

historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 

maps, including 24 full page maps in 


$280 


with regular trade- 
in allowance for 
your old machine. 
12 COLUMN MODEL 


Now you can afford to equip your school with a Brand 
| New Keydrive machine at less than you are paying for 
| Old rebuilt models. For the duration of this introductory 
| offer you get 30% off the list price on all Plus calculators 








AVAILABLE ON 

sue color. 126 ul tables, 1,350 pages. A sold under our special educational policy. COMPARABLE TERMS. 
: vital aid to clear understanding of world 

- events. Thumb index. $8.50. ; 

rac- G. & C. MERRIAM Cco., Publishers Write or phone today for an early demonstration 

he Springfield 2, Mass. COMPLETE SERVICE FACILITIES IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 

——— 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful a ens tees i 
OF BUSINESS Secretarial College THE MINNEAPOLIS e 
Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Des Moines, lowe Write for Catalogue BUSINESS COLLEGE a 
€. 0. Fenton, Presiden CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES AER MAETZOLD, President | " 
1609 Ninth Street, North leotlet Avenue © bi 
The School Where Futures Are Formed St. Petersburg, Florida Catalogue on request to 
si 
w 
BARNES : th 
SCHOOL OF commeRcE | DRAUGHON'S MINNESOTA School of Business 
i b 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial BUSINESS COLLEGES and Laboratory Technique . 
and Office Machines Courses ” ° ° d ae W 
Boentnk Sakstons Leaders in Business Education Accounting, Business Administration 
Day end Svoning Catalogue on Request Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, Medical Secretary-Technician 
H. T. Barnes, President Texas; Jackson, Mississippi g _ ©. M. Correll, President i : 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” E. C. Hatton, President Minneapolis Minnesota ; = 
DY 
made 
oH office 
Ohio’s Greatest School of Business DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE tA Professional School of ae 
Incorporated 1840 ° seas many 
BLISS COLLEGE Business Edueation for mere than a Century Modern Business Practice cation 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio > pony gh —" %e ROBERT onan * a 
. ‘an ul ng he / ¢ ‘ 
School of seieinemneied eimai Admr. W 4 Sixth Avenue & Wood Street Hotel Wm. Penn + Pittsburgh 19, Po. puncl 
Secretarial Science Pittsburgh 22, Pa. proce 
typew 
a wh 
were 
BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS PLATT COLLEGE incred 
INSTITUTE taxati 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York OF COMMERCE ability 
— ae ne ear _ bw oe mee : : Since 1894 wig 
ministration, Accounting, Sales. vertising, (oe 7 te 
Sad Gessetettel Selence. Regroved as 0 Geet. SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 2 “ 
tered Business institute by the New York State Professional Trang for Business since 1848 A Modern Air-conditioned School p tor h 
Department of Education. ee ere Accounting, Secretarial Courses § nately 
) high s 
than 
BURDETT COLLEGE GBD Tested BUSINESS TRAINING. Fre 
Established 1879 GEM CITY Since 1863 . cernec 
ee 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- BUSINESS COLLEGE “a and two yeor courses in: Accountancy high ‘ 
terial ses. Co-educational. Fall and QUINCY, ILLINOIS * Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. to sul 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions —— © Medicel pe ’ certifi 
Cotalogue on request Established 1870 ledical Secretarial © Standard Secretarial y bke 1, 
ace Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. WRITE FOR BULLETIN ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE pupil. 
172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. unfort 
and tl 
THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE pees 
220 8 HARTNETT COLLEGE STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY |) ?“™"% 
agley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan ° Johnson City, Tennessee i — 
More Than 177,0 ; Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account. | | >..”\* 
ihdeaisicid een eared All Business Courses, ena : en ~ ing, Susinees ‘Administration, Commerciel Teach. § tion. V 
Attended The Business Institute Schools ness Administration and Secretaria ing, Industrial snag tac Secretarial Admin- | © as suc 
° istration, Also, Short Business Courses. aah 
A. F. TULL, President Cassio fis our 
HAMMOND, INDIANA a = 
Bulletin on request C. C. Steed, President pare gc 
b ously 
i the st 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY STRAYER €°" 2, co teen =“ 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE and about 
HILL’ EXTENSION SCHOOL Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, naire { 
‘ Ss C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U. S. ag 
Accounting, Business Administration, ice of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma vain. 
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20 YEARS AGO 


IN THE JOURNAL 


From the May and June, 1933, Issues 





EDITOR’S NOTE: An attempt has been made this year to 


make the items in the 


“Twenty Years Ago” feature of the Journal as newsy as possible. Some people 
may have been surprised to find themselves and others so active in business 
education twenty years ago. A few items have been sad—people who were once 
active are deceased. In almost every monthly selection of items have been some 
which are frustrating to those who would like to see “something” being done in 
business education—too many problems remain unsolved and apparently as serious 
today as they were twenty years ago. However, some progress has been made: 
simplification of shorthand; elimination of the mere tendency to accuracy in type- 
writing: at least a consciousness for the need of reorganization of bookkeeping; 
the development of clerical training; the George-Deen Act; and others. 

Will the leadership of business education today make a better record? Are those 
being attracted to the profession who will be able to do a better job tomorrow? 
Who are the leaders? Who are responsible for making the profession attractive? 


Equipment was the topic of an editorial 
by Paul S. Lomax. A strong plea was 
made for bringing into the classroom those 
office machines which had proved their ef- 
fectiveness on the job. Since 1933, a great 
many more departments of business edu- 
cation have been well equipped with typical 
office appliances. Since then dictating ma- 
chines have become really effective devices ; 
punch card accounting a rather typical 
procedure for control; and the electric 
typewriter a widely used instrument. For 
a while after World War II, the schools 
were catching up with the office, but recent 
increases in costs and problems of local 
taxation seem_to be interfering with the 
ability of the schools to buy more recent 
devices. Some of the more recent and tech- 
nical machines do not seem to be feasible 
for high school instruction and unfortu- 
nately there are still many thousands of 
high schools with no office equipment other 
than the typewriter. 


Frederick G. Nichols much con- 
cerned about the lack of meaning of the 
high school diploma. He would have liked 
to substitute a certificate or a sertes of 
certificates which would indicate the spe- 
cific learning achievements acquired by the 
pupil. Since 1933 high school standards 
unfortunately have depreciated even further 
and the diploma if anything ts even less 
meaningful. However, the UBEA-NOMA 
Business Entrance Test Certification 
scheme pioneered by Nichols himself 
shows the way towards specific certifica- 
tion. While the scheme has not been nearly 
as successful as many have hoped, it still 
is our best hope. Fortunately the sponsors 


Was 


| are going ahead with the project vigor- 


ously and constantly seeking to improve 
the standards. 


Nichols also expressed deep concern 
about the extensive use of the question- 
naire for false purposes. Nichols wrote in 
vain. In the last twenty years probably 
more questionnaires have been filled out 
and sent in than in all the period before 
1933. Let us hope that in 1973, the num- 
ber will not have quadrupled. 
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The publication of “Business Principles 
Everyone Should Know,’ by ZuTavern 
and Bullock, was announced. This was the 
first senior business training book. Many 
business educators felt that there was a 
real place for a course in advanced business 
training. While the subject has had some 
success since 1933, it never became as 
popular as junior business training. Some 
teachers still believe that given the right 


text materials and the appropriate timing 
the subject can still achieve a leading place 
in the high school program. 


“Educational Institutions or Job Fac- 
tories—Which ?” was the title of a critique 
of private business education by Jay W. 
Miller of the Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Dr. Miller who is now presi- 
dent of the unified Goldey-Beacom Col- 
lege has since written a national study of 
the private business school and _ recently 
served as president of the EBTA. 


Ernest A. Zelliot, in 1933 in charge of 
business teacher training at the University 
of Denver and now Director of Business 
Education in Des Moines, Iowa, wrote a 
two-part article on “Vocational Guidance 
by Business Teachers”. 


Nichols ended his CCC for June 1933 
with the following comment: “As the year 
closes the writer has renewed faith in com- 
mercial education and commercial educa- 
tors. If his more or less off-hand remarks 
in these columns during the past vear have 
stimulated anyone to attack his problems a 
bit more vigorously, his aim has been 
achieved. If his criticisms have been taken 
amiss by anyone, he is sorry. 1932-33 is a 
thing of the past; 1933-34 is before us 
with a challenge that is worthy of our best 
efforts. Here’s hoping.” This statement is 
just as true and just as encouraging for 
1953-54 as it was for 1933-34. 


cet year-ROUND VOLUME ENROLLMENTS 
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These are just a few of the hard-to-believe 
results—backed by overwhelming proof 

that sponsors of Speedwriting are getting 
everywhere. That's why Speedwriting is the 
only shorthand getting volume enrollments— 
why this short-term course is here to stay! 


A Prominent Business School man | 

says: | 
“I would not take $100,000 for 
my Speeduriting franchise .. . 
grossed more than $70,000 in 
our first year.” 


More Students—More Income 
at no extra teaching overhead cost! 
Except for local advertising costs, Speed: 
writing requires 
selling staff than 
theory 
easily 


no more teachers, 


One 


space, 


you already have. 
teacher, plus tape dictation, can 
handle 1500 students a No 
wonder there's much more profit per tuition 


dollar when you teach Speedwriting. 


year! 


WITH TODAY’S FASTEST-SELLING 


SHORTHAND COURSE 


Triples income 

ll ! Almost 50% new enrollments through recommenda- 
tion of graduates! Drop-outs almost entirely eliminated! 85% 
of students graduate! Taps vast, lucrative, new market of adults! 












® 


from night school studerts! Eliminates ‘‘seasonal’’ 


Among Leading Schools Sponsoring Speed- 
writing in Over 360 Cities in the U. S., Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii 

Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Minnesota Schoo! of Business, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Heald College, San Francisco, California 

Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Southwestern Business University, Houston, Texas 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

American Institute of Business, Des Moines, lowa 
Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, Maryland 

Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Business Institute, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


Sponsors of Speedwriting courses value their franchises 
as their most profitable school assets. They have them 
exclusively in the cities in which they operate. With- 
out conipetition, they are enjoying a business boom at 
a time when other schools are teaching to half-empty 
classrooms. Can you afford to have your competition 
beat you to a franchise? If Speed- 

writing is not taught in your city, 

contact us at once for a Speedwriting 

Franchise Application and full de- 

tails. Write TODAY! 





THE SPEEDWRITING COMPANY 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Second Edition 
features: 


®@ more examples 
@ more charts 


@ new notes 


of business forms 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK I1,N. Y. 


Bringing the realities of business procedures 
right into the classroom... 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


by Kirk, Mumford, and Quay 


Designed especially for specific job training, this widely used 
Second Edition also helps develop facility in all fundamentals of 
business procedure. 

Based upon essential business activities instead of depart- 
mental routine, the text is separated into short units of instruction 
to provide less complicated lesson assignments and to facilitate 
better understanding of text material. 

All units of instruction within every chapter contain: (1) a 
word list including terminology used in specific jobs (2) applica- 
tions of the word list to help in writing and spelling (3) a hand- 
writing section to increase neatness and efficiency (4) applied 
arithmetic to augment business skill and performance. 


@ detailed explanations 1951 330 pp. 556” x 83%” Ill. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Second Edition 


Text list $2.40 
for your approval copy, write to 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 














a NEW program that makes 
bookkeeping EASY TO LEARN! 


BOOKKEEPING 
SIMPLIFIED 


M. Herbert Freeman @ J Marshall Hanna @ Gilbert Kahn 


Simplified in content . .. simplified in organization . . . sim- 
plified in problem material ... put together and clearly 
written and illustrated in a carefully integrated, teachable pro- 
gram that will set a pattern for years to come ... a pattern 
of effective teaching and sure, direct learning . . . part of its 
power is the result of a combination of three elements: 


e LIVELY, INTEGRATED PRESENTATION 

e ABUNDANT GRADED PROBLEMS 

e HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AUTHORSHIP 
Plan to simplify and modernize your bookkeeping course. 


Adopt the new BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED for use in your 


classes. Write your nearest Gregg office today. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36..... BmD 'W. Sind St. Datlas 2.........:....2 50! Elm St. 
Chicago 6....... Ill N. Canal St. Toronto 4........ 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4........ 68 Post St. London E.C. 4...95 Farringdon St. 











The BEST of the OLD 


with 


The BEST of the NEW 


NEW 6th EDITION 


(Adopted this year in 2300 schools) 





20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of many 
surprises for you. You will like the simpler lesson plan in each indi- 
vidual lesson. You will also like the skill pattern. This pattern pro- 
duces amazing results. It enables the student to reach out into new 
areas on new materials and to strive for higher rates of speed without 
worrying about accuracy. He then drops back to a slightly slower speed 
and consolidates his new skill on a more sustained basis and then 
strives for accuracy with the aid of special techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busi and E ic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 





Dallas 2 
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)e President and Founder of Alpha lota, Inter- 
2 national Honorary Business Sorority, and Re- 
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Charter Members of the Newly Organized Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at the University 
of Southern California .. Seated, left to right: A. C. Fries, Sponsor; Esperance Slykhouse, 
Historian; Mrs. Ina Ree Haas, Recording Secretary; Jessie Graham, President; Phillip Ashworth, 
Vice-President; Madge E. Cotton, Corresponding Secretary; Thomas L. Willhite, Treasurer. 


iSes item on page 354) 





The 89th Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, National Business Education Honorary Fraternity, at 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida ... Seated, left to right: Audrey V. 
Dempsey, National Organizer; Elaine Horne, Mildred Scott, Louise Howard, Julia Clemons, 
Mildred Staples and Mrs. Joyce Engram, Sponsor. Standing: Ernest Cook, H. V. Lucas, Harold 
Clark, James O'Neal, F. D. Graves and Charles Todd, President of Chapter. 

(See item on page 354) 





Phyllis Freeman, Grand Secretary of Alpha lota, Presenting to J. E. Platt the Charter for a 
Chapter of Alpha lota at Platt College of Commerce, St. Joseph, Missouri. Others in the 
picture are: Mrs. Rose Marie Wood, President; Mrs. J. E. Platt, Assistant Sponsor; Mrs. Reva 
Jo Gordon, Sponsor. 


(See item on page 354) 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





Weimer Heads American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business 

A. M. Weimer, dean of the School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
was chosen president of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness at the April meeting of this group, 
held in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Thomas 
L. Norton of the City College of New 
York, was elected vice president and the 
secretary-treasurer for the next year is 
Dean Thomas H. Carroll of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


New Officers for CBEA 

The National Officers of the Catholic 
Business Education Association for the 
next year are: President, Brother Philip, 
QO. S. F., St. Francis Monastery, Brooklyn, 
New York; vice president, Sister M. 
Dorothy, O. PP. Bishop McDonnell 
Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; secretary, Sister M. Athanasia, C. 
S. J., Regis College, Weston, Massachu- 
setts; treasurer, Sister M. Immaculata, R. 
S. M., Mt. Mercy Junior College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Reverend Charles B. Aziere, O. S. B., 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, 
will edit the CBEA Review. Brother J. 
Alfred, F. S. C., Christian Brothers High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, is the Director 
of Public Relations and Sister Irene de 
Lourdes, C. S. J., Brooklyn, New York, 
is historian. 


Central Association Officers 


At the recent meeting of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association, held in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Evangelyn M. Ches- 
ley, principal of Nettleton Commercial 
College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, was 
chosen president for the coming year. 
Other officers are: Vice president, Mrs. 


Gladice Sears, Gates College, Waterloo, 
Iowa; secretary, Mrs. James W. Hunt, 
Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar 


Rapids, lowa; treasurer, Mary L. Walker, 
Hamilton School of Commerce, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

E. B. Lyons, Bayless Business College, 
Dubuque, lowa, was reelected as a member 
of the Executive Board to serve with 
Bruce F, Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, 
Iowa, and Robert E. Henderson, Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Junior College Association Elects 

Frederick J. Marston, Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri, was elected 
president of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at the organization’s an- 
nual meeting in Dallas, Texas, in March. 
Hugh G. Price was chosen vice president. 
He recently resigned his position at Mont- 
gomery Junior College, Takoma Park, 
Maryland, to become head of Ventura Ju- 
nior College, Ventura, California. 
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DPE Chapter Installed at 
University of Southern California 

The twenty-third chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, honorary graduate business edu- 
cation fraternity, was installed at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in March 
by J. M. Hanna, national president of the 
fraternity. Thirty-nine men and women 
from California, Nevada, and Utah were 
initiated as charter members. 

Albert C. Fries, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 
University of Southern California, is spon- 
sor of the new chapter. Jessie Graham, 
supervisor of the Angeles Public 
Schools, is chapter president. Other offi- 
cers are: vice president, Phillip B. Ash- 
worth, supervisor of the San Diego Public 
Schools; recording secretary, Ina Ree 
Haas, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, 
California; corresponding secretary, Madge 
E. Cotton, Roosevelt High School, Los 
Angeles; treasurer, Thomas L. Willhite, 
Alhambra High School, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia. 

Delta Pi Epsilon is devoted to the pro- 
motion of scholarship, leadership, and co- 
yperation in business education. It was 
founded at New York University in 1936 
and now has more than 2,000 members. 


Los 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


A chapter of Pi Omega Pi, national 
business education honorary fraternity, has 
been installed at Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege, Daytona Beach, Florida. Audrey V. 
Dempsey, national organizer of East 
Carvlina College, Greenville, North Caro- 
lina, conducted the installation. Mrs. Joyce 
Engram of the business education faculty 
is sponsor of the chapter. F. D. Graves, 
head of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation, and H. V. Lucas, member of the 
faculty, were also made honorary mem- 
bers. 


Platt Coilege Gets 
Alpha lota Chapter 


A chapter of Alpha Tota, international 
honorary business sorority, has been in- 
stalled at Platt College of Commerce, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. J. E. Platt, president of 


the school, received the charter from 
Phyllis Freeman, Grand Secretary of 


Alpha’ Iota, at the installation banquet. 
Mrs. Reva Jo Gordon is sponsor of the 
group and Mrs. J. E. Platt is assistant 
sponsor. Mrs. Rose Marie Wood is presi- 
dent of the chapter. 


Pi Rho Zeta Conclave 

Elaborate plans are being made for a 
Conclave of Pi Rho Zeta International 
Fraternity and Sorority, to be held in 
Wheeling, West Virginia, July 10 and 11. 
Headquarters will be the McLure Hotel 
in that city. Mrs. Edwin Fankhauser, 
operator of the College of Commerce in 
Wheeling, will head all arrangements. Pi 
Rho Zeta is sponsored by the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges. 


Unpublished Studies for 
Sales Executives 

The National Sales Executives is mak- 
ing available previously unpublished intor- 
mation on sales management and market- 
ing in the form of a 40-page booklet called 
“Unpublished Studies for Sales Execu- 
tives.” The pamphlet lists the titles and 
contents of more than 300 theses prepared 
during the past two years by graduate stu- 
dents of marketing in colleges from coast 
to coast. It also tells how readers may 
obtain copies of any of these materials. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
by writing to George J. Vinson, Educa- 
tional Director, National Sales Executives, 
136 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
The price is $.75 for National Sales Exec- 
itive members and $1 for non-members. 


Bibliography for Office Management 

The present edition of “The NOMA 
Bibliography for Office Management” car- 
ries all the references selected from over 
ighty office management publications each 
month in the years 1949, 1950, 1951, and 
1952. : 

The Bibliography is broken down into 
two sections: “Articles, Booklets, Reports” 
and “Books.” Each of these sections is 
divided into thirty-six office management 
categories so that particular subjects may 
be easily found. Included also is a pub- 
lishers’ index and addresses for the con- 
venience of the user. The resources used 
are likely to be found in city or business 
libraries. 

This publication may be secured by writ- 
ing to the National Office Management As- 
sociation, 132 West Chelten Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pennsylvania. It contains 
forty-four pages and is priced at $2.00. 


NBTA Making Convention Plans 

At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board of the National Business Teachers 
Association, held in St. Louis, Hugh T. 
Barnes, president of the group, announced 
that “Professional Development of Busi- 
1ess Educators” will be the theme for the 


December convention, to be held at the 
Jefferson Hotel, in St. Louis. Assisting 
Mr. Barnes on the Board are Milo O. 


Kirkpatrick, first vice president; Vera B. 
Mever, second vice president; Leslie J. 
Whale, secretary; Russell J. Hosler, treas- 
urer; and four additional members: 
Thomas M. Dodds, Lloyd V. Douglas, 
Paul F. Muse, and Mary Yocum. Perle 
Marie Parvis has been named_ publicity 
chairman. 

The first general session of the conven- 
tion will be held on the evening of Monday, 
December 28th. This will be followed by 
a reception and dance; but a new note has 
been added by the introduction of bridge 
and canasta for those who do not care to 
dance. 
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Ash-Malsbary 


Frank H. Ash, director of business edu- 
cation at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, for many years, has retired from 
this position because of ill health and has 
been succeeded by Dean R. Malsbary. 

Mr. Ash went to the University of Con- 
necticut from Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, in 1941. Before 
going to Teachers College of Connecticut, 
he taught in the high schools of Mount 
Vernon, New York; Grantwood, New 
Tersey; Paterson, New Jersey; Holyoke, 
Massachusetts; and Hartford, Connecticut. 
While teaching in Hartford he was en- 
gaged by the state board of education to 
organize and head a business education 
department at the Danbury Normal School, 
which was later transferred to the Teach- 
ers College at New Britain. He is a 
graduate of State Teachers College at Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, and secured his Mas- 
ter’s degree from New York University. 

Dr. Malsbary went to University of 
Connecticut from University High School, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. During 
World War II he was a member of the 
Naval Training School faculty at Bloom- 
ington. His Bachelor’s degree is from 
Ball State Teachers College and his Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees are from Indi- 
ana University. 


E. F. Burmahin Honored 


E. F. Burmahin, Director of Business 
Education, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, has been invited by 
Dr. Ray Palmer Baker, Vice-President, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
New York, to attend a two day session, 
May 15-16, on the social and economic 
aspects of The Chemical Industry of THE 
INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL, organized to pro- 
mote understanding between industry and 
education. He will serve as an associate 
moderator on the panels. 


Holms to Warren, Ohio 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Holm have 
moved from Chicago to Warren, Ohio, 
where Mrs. Holm has joined the staff of 
the Warren Business College. Mr. Holm 
is the retired head of the Gregg College in 
Chicago and former president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. 


Herren Purchases Orlando School 


H. K. Herren has purchased the South- 
ern School of Commerce, Orlando, Florida, 
from G. S. Gaston, who founded the school 
over forty years ago. Mr. Gaston was 
forced to retire on account of ill health. 


Commissioner McGrath Resigns 


Earl J. McGrath has resigned as U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, following 
four years of service. 
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DOCTORATES 





Kendrick Bangs, University of Colo- 
rado, has been awarded the degree of 
Ed.D. by Indiana University. 
tation was “A Comprehensive Study of 
the General Education, Technical Knowl- 
edge, Abilities and Personal Traits, Needed 


His disser- 


by Medical Record Librarians.” 


State 


been 


Charles I. Dellasega, Kansas 
Teachers 
awarded the Ed.D. degree by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 


tation was “The Development and Present 


College, Pittsburg, has 


The title of his disser- 


Status of Education for Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Oklahoma.” 


The degree of Doctor of Education has 
been awarded to Edward H. Gold- 
stein, head of the Department of 
Business Education, Forest Park High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland, by Teachers 
College, Columbia University. His study 
was entitled, “The Significance of the 
Business Education Department Head in 
Selected Public Secondary Schools.” 


Dale P. Wren, an assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Education at Stan- 
ford University, has been awarded the 
Doctor of Education degree by Stanford 
University. The title of his doctoral 
thesis was “The Financial Administration 
of Student-Activity Funds in Small Cali- 
fornia High Schools.” 


or 





NEW COLLEGE DEANS 





John E. Jeuck, professor of marketing 
and director of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Executive Program, has been 
made dean of the University’s School of 
3usiness, succeeding Garfield V. Cox, 
who asked to be relieved of administra- 
tive duties to devote full time to teach- 
ing and research in the school. Dr. Jeuck 
became an instructor of marketing at 
the University of Chicago in 1947, fol- 
lowing a period of service in the Navy. 
He became a full professor last fall. In 
addition to his administrative duties, he 
remains Director of the Executive Pro- 
gram. He received the A. B., the M. B. 
A. and Ph. D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The Reverend Owen J. Quigley, C. 
M., former assistant dean of College of 
Commerce, DePaul University, Chicago, 
has been made dean of the College of 
Commerce, replacing Frederick W. 
Mueller, Jr., who resigned. 

Father Quigley is chairman of 
Department of Finance at DePaul. 
fore going to DePaul University in 
1950, he was on the faculty of Saint 
Louis Preparatory Seminary and Saint 
John’s Seminary in San Antonio, Texas. 
His A. B. is from Saint Mary’s Semi- 
nary of the priests of the Congregation 
of the Mission (Vincentian Fathers) at 
Perryville, Missouri, where he received 


his A. M. in 1941. 


the 


3e- 





PROMOTIONS 





Mrs. Edith Huggard, in charge of 
the business education program at DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana, has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship. 


William E. Newbolt has been pro- 
moted to the position of Chairman, De- 
partment of Economics and Business, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


Kenneth Zimmer, recently appointed 


head of business teacher education and 


secretarial science at the Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Richmond, Virginia, has 
been made acting director of the School of 
3usiness Administration. 





RECENT 


DEATHS 





Roy Davis, former head of the English 
Department and assistant dean at Boston 
University, died of a heart attack Feb- 
ruary 26. He retired in 1942 and in that 
year became president of the American 
Business Writing Association. 


Charles F. Gaugh, owner and di- 
rector of the Gaugh School of Business, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, died recently 
following a short illness. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Margaret M. Gaugh, who 
will continue to operate the school. 
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MARKETING, 3d Edition, by Ralph S. 
Alexander, Frank M. Surface, and Wroe 
Alderson; Boston: Ginn and Company, 
840 pp. $6.50. 


In this revision, the authors 
sharpen and emphasize the managerial ap: 
proach which they feel should be the basic 
plan of attack upon the problems of teach- 
ing marketing. The Third Edition is pri- 
marily intended to incorporate the material 
resulting from the U. S. Census of Busi- 
ness of 1948. Other current material has 
been brought up to date and various opin- 
ions and analyses have been reconciled with 
changes in marketing methods and condi- 
tions occurring during the past three years. 

The book is divided into five parts: The 
Work of Marketing—economics of mar- 
keting, consumer market, marketing char- 


seek to 


acteristics of commodities and_ services, 
and marketing functions; The Business 
Establishments Which Do the Work of 


Marketing—middlemen, retailers and retail 
establishments, wholesalers, agents, semi- 
integrated types; Problems of Marketing 
Management—distribution channels, com- 
petition, price policy, product-planning, 
buying and inventory, selling and adver- 
tising, physical supply, finance, risk; Plan- 
ning Marketing Activities—budgeting, dis- 
tribution costs, research; The Consumer’s 
Stake in the Marketing System. 

Study guides for each chapter are placed 
at the back of the book. 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION: Cases 
and Materials, by Jerome R. Heller- 
stein, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
871 pp. $9.75. 

Primarily designed for use in a collegi- 
ate school of business for students es- 
pecially concerned with this problem, the 
book will be interesting also to specialists 
in the field. 

It is planned to work 
taining selected taxation statutes and regu- 
lations for each state in which a law 
school uses the case book. As far as pos- 
sible the most recent decisions have been 
used, and emphasis has been laid upon tax- 
ation, distinctive of states and local gov- 
ernments, such as franchise, business in- 


out a booklet con- 


come, capital stock, sales in use, gross re- 
ceipts and property taxes. In the case of 
estate taxes, issues have been restricted 
peculiar to state taxes. Two chapters have 
been included on taxation procedures. 

More materials have been included than 
a teacher usually could be expected to 
cover. Throughout the work, there is a 
liberal body of analysis, commentary, and 
discussion and frequent references have 
been made to the economic problems in- 
volved. 
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MARKETING IN THE AMERICAN ECON. 
OMY, by Roland S. Vaile, E. T. Grether, 
and Reavis Cox; New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 737 pp. $7.00. 

The social tasks performed by market- 
ing is the topic of Part I of this college 
text. Emphasis is given to the plans and 
procedures used for arranging successive 
changes of ownership in the marketing 
process. 

Part II describes the institutions, agen- 
cies, and channels that do the work of 
marketing. The final three divisions deal 
with buying, selling, pricing, and the gen- 
eral conditions and processes of exchange 
among areas both within and among re- 
gions. 

Naturally in a book on marketing, the 
emphasis is placed on the attitude, work, 
and organization of sellers rather than of 
buyers. 

The final part of the book deals 
controls and efficiency in marketing. In 
conclusion, it describes and evaluates the 
increasing effort of government to control 
marketing as the directing force in our 


with 


economy. 


101 TYPEWRITING TIMED WRITINGS 
(with selected drills) by James M. 
Thompson and Gene D. Phillips, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 124 pp., $.96. 

This timed writings pro- 
vides a large number of timed writings of 
varying lengths and many drills of different 
kinds for the improvement of typing tech- 
niques. The drills include rhythm drills, 
the 200 most common words, common 
phrases, speed sentences, alphabetic sen- 
tences, double-letter drills, easy and difficult 
words, mixed drills, throw drills, and goal- 
typing drills. Beginning with Part II the 
words and phrases used in these drills for 
each part have been taken from the timed 
writings in Section B of the same part. 

The timed writings in each part are re- 
lated to the same general subject; Part I, 
Helpful Hints and Tips to Typists; Part 
II, Business and Vocational Guidance; Part 
III, Items of General Interest; Part IV, 
Language Arts; Part V, Science; Part V1, 
How Important Is Canada to the United 
States? 

The materials for the timed writings 
have been stroke-counted with the number 
of standard words placed in parentheses at 
the conclusion of the writing. This enables 
the teacher to select materials of correct 
length for the maximum speed of the 
group he is teaching. The tests vary in 
length of material suitable for one-minute 
to one-hour writings. The book has a 
sturdy spiral binding and cover. 


collection of 


GRADED OFFICE STYLE DICTATION, Sy 
Jack Grossman, New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 136 pp., $2.00 
(net). 


This is not merely a dictation book; it 
is a principles for office-style dictation text 
as well as a dictation book. Preceding each 
dictation in Part I, which is more than 
two-thirds of the text, special techniques 
and teaching devices for dictating, oflice 
stvle, are included. 

In the preface suggestions for conduct- 
ing the class are presented. For example: 
a different student in the class should sit 
at the teacher’s desk to simulate the actual 
stenographer each period that 
dictation is given; office-style dictation let- 
ters should always be read back or tran- 
scribed since the test of the pupil’s success 
in making changes, substitutions, etc. is his 
ability to read back and to transcribe the 
letters dictated. 

Any teacher will find it much more con- 
venient to give office-style dictation when 
he has a book to follow. This is well 
worth the investment. As no_ shorthand 
outlines are used, it may be used by any 
shorthand teacher regardless of the system 
being taught. 


emplover’s 


FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND, by 
Hamden L. Forkner, New York: Forkner 
Publishing Company, 106 Morningside 
Drive, New York 27, 88 pp. $2.50. 


This new shorthand is based upon a 
combination of longhand and symbols 
adapted to a system of rapid writing. It 


is designed for speeds up to one hundred 


twenty words a minute. The S 5, in 
all cases, are those the student already 
knows, the dash, the hyphen, the apostro- 
phe, the comma, ete. High schools, junior 
colleges, and adults have participated in 
the try-out of this system. 

The student’s manual introduces him to 
dictation and transcription from the first 
lesson. Reading exercises have been 
planned which help the learner to discover 
principles for himself; further illustrations 
of the principle to be emphasized follow 
the introduction of the principle. Each 
lesson contains a vocabulary and 
phrase section. 

The complete theory is presented in fit- 
teen lessons when the student is ready to 
continue speed and vocabulary develop- 
ment with any dictation text. Professor 
Forkner recommends Correlated Dictation 
and Transcription by Forkner, Osborne, 
and Obrien, published by D. C. Heath and 
Company, for which he will furnish a com- 
plete vocabulary of the text with each 
word written in the new system of Fork- 
ner Shorthand. 


also 
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ESSENTIAL BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, 
2d Ed., by Llewellyn R. Snyder, New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 421 pp., $4.50; Workbook, 158 
pp., $2.50. 


Because many students lack satisfactory 
iecuracy, speed, and knowledge in basic 
irithmetic, Part I of this text contains re- 
view material in the fundamental processes 
f fractions, decimals, percentage and prob- 
lem solving. Part I] contains the essential 
material in the text — the application of 
arithmetic to typical business problems and 
(Part | may be omitted for 
satisfactory back- 


procedures. 
students who have a 
ground in arithmetic.) 

Business graphs (explanation, optional 
exercises in interpretation, and prepara- 
tion) are presented in Appendix |; Appen- 
dix II contains illustrative examples and 
optional exercises in various short cut 
methods of computation; Appendix III 
deals with powers and roots; Appendix IV 
reproduces the official publication of the 
income tax return for 1951 on form 1040. 
It is suggested that the tax material be 
kept current by using the current form 
each year. 

All topics have been brought completely 
up to date; the book has been condensed ; 
more difficult portions have been placed in 
later chapters; there is fuller treatment of 
payroll deductions including federal income 
withholding tax; a more useful coverage 
of trade discount tables and simple interest 
tables; and an addition of annuities, sink- 
ing funds, and amortization—with tables. 

The workbook to accompany the new 
second edition has been revised to corre- 
spond with the changes in the textbook. 
Problems contained in each workbook as- 
signment are similar to those provided in 
the text exercises. 


USING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
by Martin Rossoff, New York: The H. 
W. Wilson Company, 75 pp., 70c for 
single copies, special quantity prices. 


The author has succeeded in preparing 
a manual that is practical, readable, and 
a departure from the traditional formula. 
—the arrangement of the library, a discus- 
sion of the card catalog, the encyclopedia, 
the Readers’ Guide, etc. 

This pamphlet consists first of four units 
based on typical problems arising out of 
classroom situations. The card catalog and 
the Readers’ Guide receive graduated treat- 
ment in these units and the appropriate ref- 
erence books for each problem are de- 
scribed. Unit Five presents some sugges- 
tions for abstracting information and pre- 
paring a written report. The last three 
units introduce the student to certain func- 
tions of the library not ordinarily covered 
in handbooks of this type—services for 
recreational reading and personal guidance. 
An achievement test in library skills is also 
given. 

Sufficient content, drill questions, and 
illustrative material have been provided to 
use this pamphlet as a classroom text by 
a teacher or librarian. It may also be used 
profitably by the average student, working 
independently. 
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The illustrations, thirty-two in all, pic- 
ture the various books and materials the 
student must be acquainted with in using 
the library. Excellent reproductions of 
sample pages of the various reference 
books makes such teaching easier. 
reference book each student 
should own; the words “high school” in 
the title should not jiimit the book to high 
school use. Many college students will 
benefit by owning this reference. 


This is a 


ROWE COLLEGE TYPING, by Charles G. 
Reigner and John J. Gress, Baltimore, 
Maryland: The H. M. Rowe Company, 
250 pp., $2.56; Workbook, $1.04. 


A first glance at this book spots the en- 
larged pictures of operating techniques for 
all makes of typewriters; as he looks fur- 
ther, even the most casual reader will see 
the coordinated reading material prepared 
to accompany the first operation of the 
machine. The explanations that must be 
made before the student actually begins to 
type are all included and _ pictured. 

The keyboard is presented in seven les- 
sons; this work is followed by sentence 
writing and straight copy arranged to fol- 
low the letter presentation of the earlier 
lessons. Letters and symbols are presented 
next, alternating with lessons that provide 
straight copy. 

Letters (with effective illustrations both 
enlarged and reduced); two methods of 
tabulating (calculating and center - and - 
backspace) ; rough drafts; business forms; 
legal papers and court documents; outlines 
and manuscripts are presented very ade- 
quately and in an attractive form. Correc- 
tive and remedial drills—enough so that an 
extra drill book may not be necessary— 
conclude the book content. 





This is a very practical easy-to-use text; 
a text that should assist in speeding pupil 
learning. 


MERCHANDISING PRIMER, by Bud Wil- 
son, New York: McGraw-Hilj Book 
Company, 213 pp., $3.95. 


Bud Wilson, who on the book jacket is 
called I. Herbert Wilson, has prepared 
one of the most attractive merchandising 
handbooks that has been written. Mr. Wil- 
son is President, Twing Sales Corporation, 
and is therefore well acquainted with the 
need of packaging a product well. There 
is barely a statement that is not illustrated 
with one of the interesting and timeless 
cartoons that appear on practically every 
page. The style of writing is just as ap- 
pealing. 

In the author’s words: This book “is a 
primer of A, B, C’s, a check-list of basic 
fundamentals, the purpose of which is to 
provide an understanding of specifically 
what merchandising is and the principles 
that make it tick.” 

The best way to “see for yourself” is 
to order a copy for review. Here is a book 
that begs to be studied and read. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS WRITING by L. E. 


Frailey and Edith L. Schnell, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 697 pp., 
$6.70. 


\ wide variety of actual, used-in-business 
both successful and unsuccessful 
are reproduced in this text. The student 
becomes acquainted with the principles 
which were followed or disregarded in 
writing these letters and learns why some 
succeeded and others failed. To crystallize 
his thinking, end-of-chapter questions re- 
view what he has learned, and end-of-chap- 
ter problems provide situations from which 
he is to prepare better samples of business 
correspondence. 

Both authors have had teaching and 
business - executive experience and = are 
therefore “i about letter-writ- 


letters 


in the know” 
ing. Planning and studying various types 
of letters (including inquiry and order, 
adjustment, credit and _ collection, sales, 
business promotion, personal and employee- 
relations, and application) make up the 
content of the book. One section is devoted 
to business reports. 


TRANSCRIPTION METHOD SHORTHAND 
Series, Dubuque, lowa: William C. 
Brown Company. Beginning Course, by 
Arnold Condon and Rowena Wellman, 
116 pp. $2.00; Speed and Production 
Drills, by Arnold Condon, Rowena 
Wellman, Florence Toland, and Arno 
Knapper, 122 pp. $2.00; Intensive Re- 
view, by Arnold Condon and Rowena 
Wellman, 102 pp. $2.00. 

The Transcription Method of learning 
shorthand is based on the psychological 
principle that as many as possible of the 
elements of skill performed on the expert 
level should be present in the learning situ- 
ation from the beginning. The learning 
situations in Transcription Method are 
planned to provide transcription develop- 
ment from the beginning of the course. 


The presentation of the theory has been 
planned for ease of learning; the lessons 
are short; only one principle, in the early 
lessons, is presented at a time; Stenoguides 
or pertinent transcribing aids are presented 
whenever the English constructions involve 
decisions about punctuation or typewriting 
style; word lists are stroked to measure 
attainment when they are dictated for test 
or daily drill; dictation material is counted 
and marked in groups of 20 “standard” 
words; each dictation mark comes at the 
end of a sentence. 

The Transcription Method was originally 
devised to meet a specific teaching situ- 
ation on the college level and has been the 
subject of controlled experimentation in 
scientific research on both high school and 
college levels. The method and materials 
have been successful throughout the period 
of use, both in their earlier form and in 
later conversion to the Simplified system. 

These materials are presented in photo- 
offset, soft-cover, spiral-bound manuals. 
Undoubtedly, many teachers will be inter- 
ested in examining this revived approach 
to teaching shorthand. 
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GRASERSTIK _ 










to erase pencil, ink 
and typewriter errors 
with this wood-encased, 
pencil-shaped eraser. 


with- teachers whose 
job it is to train students 
to turn out clean origi- 
nals and neat carbons. 





ICE) 0.S.A.7099 





erasing problems—a 
single letter or a word 
—without digging into 
the paper. Leaves no 
“ghosts”. 


eRVICE) U.S.A. TOQOB 


(ALL SERVIC 





ALLS 





Easily sharpened by 
penknife or mechanical 
sharpener. 





GraserS7K 






Look for the EraserStik 
trademark. It isn't an 
ORIGINAL EraserStik un- 
less it has the EraserStik 
name on it. 


FREE SAMPLES TO 
TEACHERS for class dem- 
onstration purposes. 
Please write on your 
school letterhead, 





; 


AW-FaBER 


L.W.FABER ERASERS TIA 









7099 DL 
7099B with brush » 


(YD FABER-CASTELL 





PENCIL COMPANY, INC, NEWARK 4, N. J 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 344 





TRAITS OF A GOOD SECRETARY 


W. M. Hodges 


Miller-Hawkins School 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Your letter requesting information which 
would be of assistance to you in writing a 
term paper on “Traits of a Good Secre- 
tary” came to me yesterday, and I was 
very much interested in what you had to 
say. I have sent you separately several 
items of literature which should be of 
value to you. However, I want to elabor- 
ate on this in my own words, drawing 
from my fifteen years’ experience as regis- 
trar of a business school, during which 
time I have talked with thousands of busi- 
ness men who were seeking office em- 
ployees. 

In discussing the qualities which make a 
‘good secretary,” let us first see what the 
primary requisites for such a position are. 
Before one could even be considered for a 
secretarial position, one must be a stenog- 
rapher. The question is often asked me: 
“What is the difference between a secre- 
tary and a stenographer?” That is a good 
question, and it has an important bearing 
on my general discussion of a secretary’s 


‘ 


qualities. But, we can assume at the begin- 
ning that a secretary must be a stenog- 
rapher—plus having other qualities. 

I have looked in my dictionary for the 
definition of both 
rapher” comes from “Stenography,” which 


terms. First, “Stenog- 


is derived from the Greek words stenos, 
meaning “close or narrow,” and graphein, 
“to write.” 


which means Thus, “Stenog- 


raphy” means literally, “To write in a 
abbreviated fashion.” 
, 


close, narrow or 


Then, a “Stenographer” is one who writes 


abbreviated fashion. This, to us, 


simply taking dictation in short- 


in an 
means 
hand, with the hope that we will be able 
to transcribe the notes correctly in type- 
written form. 

Then, the dictionary defines “Secretary” 
as “an officer who manages the business 
of a society or company, a high officer of 
state, a writer, a scribe.” Let us look at 
the derivation of the word. It comes from 
the Latin “secretarium: a secret place; 
late Latin: secretarius, a confidential of- 
ficer” and from the French “secretaire, a 
clerk.” The literal meaning in its original 
sense is applied to persons who hold such 
confidential positions as secretaries of cor- 
porations or secretaries in the president’s 
‘writer or scribe” interpre- 


‘ 


cabinet. The 
tation—plus the inference of ability to 
maintain confidence—is more suitable for 
our use in this discussion. 


I wish you to notice that in the original 
meanings of the root words from whic! 
“secretary” is derived the idea of “secret, 
officer and clerk” is embodied. I believe we 
can proceed from this point to the first 
basic difference between stenographer and 
secretary. 

With the ability to take stenography 
(write in an abbreviated fashion) taken 
for granted, a secretary, then, is a person 
in whom confidence can be rested — one 
who can be trusted with the secrets of a 
business. In like manner, it follows that a 
secretary can be depended on to assume a 
considerable amount of initiative, to do 
things on his or her own responsibility, 
not waiting for directions on matters not 
requiring higher authority. 

3ecoming a “good secretary” is a pro- 
gressive accomplishment. When a girl (or 
young man) starts to work for an em- 
ployer, she or he knows little or nothing 
about the workings of the business. Natur- 
ally, all the routine work of that business 
is a mystery to the new employee. The 
novice can do no more than follow direc- 
tions. She or he has learned to take dicta- 
tion and transcribe in high school or busi- 
ness school, and using this ability is about 
the extent of usefulness on the new job. 
As time goes on, however, this employee 
learns more and more about the business 
and takes on more and more responsibil- 
ities. One progresses in secretarial useful- 
ness in direct proportion to one’s mastery 
of duties above and beyond the basic abil- 
ity to take dictation and transcribe. 

How good a secretary can be may be de- 
scribed in terms of how many duties she 
or he can assume and how well she or he 
can perform them. This ability, in turn, is 
governed by such qualities as: (1) Intel- 
ligence; (2) Willingness; (3) Energy; 
(4) Ambition; (5) Trustworthiness; (6) 
Ability to get along with fellow-workers; 
(7) Initiative; (8) Training. I could dwell 
at length on each of these qualities, but I 
believe each is largely self-explanatory for 
our purpose in this discussion. There are 
many excellent handbooks and manuals on 
secretarial science which elaborate on these 
qualities. 

The world today offers marvelous op- 
portunities for any young person who pre- 
pares himself or herself to take advantage 
of them. There is little or no opportunity 
for those who are poorly prepared, and to 
such a person all jobs will always be a 
chore and a drudge. 
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THE ROYAL ELECTRIC 


...what a rewarding experience 
for forward-looking educators! 


Mail this coupon today 


“Magic 


*and “*'Touch Control” are reyistered 


Students find something fascinating . . . the 
minute they look at the Royal Electric! 


And when they try it out, what a teaching re- 
sponse you have ready-made! 

Royal Electric has the same keyboard, the same 
carriage controls and the same convenient “‘Magic’”’ 
Margin and “Touch Control” as the famous Royal 
Standard. Less emphasis on teaching the use of 
controls gives you more time for training the 
fascinating Royal Electric keyboard. 


Royal Electric is made by the makers of Royal 


UY, 


tradcemarks of Royal Typewriter Company 


Standard, the finest, most rugged typewriter ever 
built 
of the word. 


a precision business machine in every sense 


More and more the business world is turning to 
Royal Electric because of the increased ethiciency 
it brings to an office, because it boosts morale, and 
the sparkling presswork it 


because of clean, 


turns out. 
To give your students adequate preparation 


for better job opportunities you'll want to consider 
instruction on Royal Electric, of course. 


I 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
| 2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


to me. 
NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


| would like my students to see a demonstration 
of the new Royal Electric without obligation 





«“ Sationals save us over $200,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 9 months!?”’ —ovstevay « company, inc, new vork 


“Accounting systems and time-saving 
equipment in a major publishing house 
such as ours (we ship approximately 
50,000,000 books a year) are of para- 
mount importance. 

“We depend on National Accounting 
Machines in our Book Club mail rooms 
and to handle our payroll and account- 
ing work. We use National Cash Regis- 
ters in the Doubleday Book Shops and 
company cafeteria. The result is a com- 
plete, integrated sales-accounting system 
that provides control over all transac- 


tions, and also furnishes valuable in- 
formation to management. 

“Our National Machines pay for 
themselves every 9 months, for they 
save us over $200,000 a year. And 
National’s ease of operation makes it 
simple to train operators and keep them 
happy—another reason why we’ve or- 
dered 4 more National “Class 31” Ac- 
counting Machines.” 


Treas., Doubleday & Co., Inc. 





No matter what the size or type of your 
business, National Machines increase effi- 
ciency and soon pay for themselves out of 
the money they save. On many jobs, Na- 
tionals do up to % of the accounting work 
automatically! Call your nearby National 
representative today. Let him show you how 
much you'll save with the National System 
adapted to your needs. 


Walional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 








